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To^'Mother and the Girls" this volume 
is affectionately dedicated. The unspoken 
word, the expressive look, the service ren- 
dered, the sentiments written, are mute tri- 
butes to our loved ones — sometimes, more 
sincere and enduring than ostentatious declar- 
ations. 
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PREFACE 



This story is not fiction. Each character is real and the 
author could mention every name if so inclined. They 
are widely scattered over a radius of observation. No 
other person will be able to identify all of them. Every 
reader will note traits and characteristics which sug- 
gest certain individuals. Possibly these impressions 
will be correct ; more likely not. The verification can- 
not be afiSrmed, as personal disclosure is not the 
purpose of the author. The secret knowledge is safe 
in his keeping. 

The aim of this book is uplift. The youth of the 
country are traveling entirely at too fast a pace. Few 
respectable young women and young men fully real- 
ize the seriousness of the chances they are taking. The 
lure of pleasure and gratification encourages them in 
the venture of ** Stray Step:?.'' We hope to show the 
w^orse than folly of such errors. It is best not to fall 
into the traps of impropriety. K the mistake has been 
made, a courage most commendable may enable a fine, 
promising daughter or son to correct the wrong and 
save the most valuable of earthly possessions — 
reputation. 

Critics will say that we indulge in extremes. This 
is admitted. It is in these extremes that the peril lives 
which we are striving to forestall. We are seeking to 
reach and influence those who do not think out the 
problems of life carefully; and those whose lives are 
already aside from the exemplary. We take issue 
only with the few who challenge our correctness in 
portrayal of the indulgences of a small but worth sav- 
ing minority. 



'* Stray Steps'' is not the preachment of a prude. 
It is the plain, unvarnished picture of goings on in 
all classes of society. When the hit birds flutter, they 
simply prove the correctness of our aim. With the 
other class, we employ only blank cartridges to arouse 
them to a sense of seriousness. The skirmish will make 
them, if sensible to its teachings, the better prepared 
to meet the fusillade of real battle for principle and 
life- saving on the field of certain conflict. The bullets, 
poisoned arrows and destroyers of the enemy of pure 
living fly thick and fast today over the homes of 
countless thousands of non-combatants. These are safe 
from the range of sharp shooting only if arrayed in 
the armor of clean understanding. The iron hand that 
executes their destruction wears the glove of velvet. 
The smokeless powder and noiseless fire arms employ- 
ed by the attacking forces are inventions of soulless 
invaders who look remorselessly upon the wrecks they 
strew along the highlands and in the trenches of 
human error. 

Certain of our portrayals of happenings in *' Stray 
Steps'' to some may seem to border on the indelicate. 
Expressions we employ to describe the scenes enacted 
may jar the exacting sense of some of our readers. 
** Impossible?" is the term startled readers will employ 
as their verdict to our recitals in not a few instances. 
Their unfamiliarity with the phase of life we are treat- 
ing of will excuse these conclusions. Those who know 
we are truthful, and hold steadfast to a contrary state- 
ment take that position to hide their own shame. 

We have worked out this narrative with no purpose 
in view except the betterment of a regretable condition 
in every community, that requires radical changes. 
No mercenary incentive is father to our thought. A 
more popular and pleasing story would be possible 
with far less effort. If we succeed through our story, 
in helping one trusting daughter, or one noble son, 
s^tarting out on the career of life eventful, our compen- 



sation will be adequate. If an erring child is awakened 
to the serionsness of fate that awaits those who defy 
the proprieties of eariy teachings and the parental 
advice of Gk>d fearing parents^ so much greater will 
be onr pleasure. 

Young &iends, remember this : The faster you live, 
the sooner you are through. Do you enjoy living? 
The better you live, the longer you wiU live. 

HABVESTTEB HIRAM. 



"STRAY STEPS" 



CHAPTER I. 

''The Adirondack Flier*' South bound was ploiimig 
its way through a cloud o£ dust, lazily rounding the 
reverse curves just north of the antiquated railway 
station at The Glen. 

The ** Sleeper" had gone up a few hours earlier, 
carrying a sultry load of human freight to various 
X>oints in the wilderness beyond, all bent on missions 
of pastime. 

Just as the searching rays of an August sun started 
to light up the mountain passes, tourists on the North 
bound train began to stir themselves and sigh for a 
glimpse of Nature's loveliness, no where more appar- 
ent or vividly portrayed than in the ''North woods.*' 

In a sense they were like Mahomet. He made the 
people believe he could compel the mountain to come 
to him. Failing, when they assembled to witness the 
miracle, in no sense abashed, he had said: "If the hill 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
hill." 

So the tourists were "going to the hill." Not to 
offer up prayers as believers in Mahomet did but 
simply to idle away their days in various forms of 
recreation. 

The mountains they traversed were not the mythical 
eruptions of the Titans, where Mount Pelion and Mount 
Ossa were piled upon Olympus. Here no attempt had 
been made in fact or fancy by authentic history or in 
fiction to scale the dwellings of the Gods. Homer wrote 
no story of these, a couplet to the Tower of Babel, 
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consecrating them to readers of history. Their fame 
nevertheless is as wide as the towering Alps where 
eternal snow pierces the heaven above, or Olympus 
where the Omnipotent Father with his thunder made 
all things tremble, or Ossa from which Pelion was 
hurled. 

Ancient giants may have plied their strength in 
Herculean tasks of moving these Adirondack moun- 
tains about as children strew their toy blocks. The 
startling formations of quartz, feldspar and mica, 
towering from Mother Earth, may be just the natural 
condition of a creative state. The monarchs of the 
majestic realms of vastness may mark the pathway of 
the Gk)d of mystery as tradition portrays. All this is 
merest speculation. They exist, piercing high, the 
friends of passing clouds. 

The crowd of sightseeing city folks was soon to 
penetrate the habitations of that class of population 
known as country "rubes," who hail certain of their 
visitors as city ** boobs." Between them honors are 
easy. At the end of their outing the former return 
home with stories of the idiosyncrasies of the latter. 
The ruralists sit back and count their rolls made fat 
from the visitors. All are liappy. 

One misanthropic individual, a little more cynical 
than his associates, awakened just as the north bound 
train drew into the station, and noted only the low 
wooden buildings which covered the land on either side 
of the track. Their hopelessness of adaptation to 
architectural exactions was striking. They were in 
no sense things of beauty, just the ordinary surround- 
ings of a rural railway station. The impression gained 
by the visitor was not inspiring. With his head pro- 
truding from a window where the shade had been 
drawn, the inquisitor hailed an idle station hand: 
''Neighbor, what is the name of this God forsaken — 
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over-at-the-heel — generally iom down and almost for- 
gotten townT' Without looking up, with the least 
apparent concern, the employee, whose business was 
to handle trunks rather than supply information, 
replied: "Let it go at that; you have answered the 
question as well as anyone can answer it for you.'* 



CHAPTER n. 

On the station platform the afternoon our story 
starts to unfold was assembled a small party of towns- 
folk. Addison Adamson, the figure who towered above 
the others, was corpulent, active and of apparent 
optimistic temperament. The owner of the News, and 
interested in other local enterprises, he assumed a 
certain prominence and leadership which a popular 
vote of **Glenites'' might have denied him. Never- 
theleiss he forgave all this and loved his neighbors just 
the same. Abundant opportunities had come to him to 
forsake the scenes of his early days and first experiences. 
Loyally, if not wisely, he had just tarried, fitted well 
into the sedentary life of the quiet country town. He 
was attached to the neighbors and neighborhood. The 
former were sympathetic. When he had troubles they 
shared his grief and disappointment with him. If he 
had none, with the same zeal they generally stirred up 
some for him. 

Prosperity had crowded hard on the heels of his 
only brother, Orson, a lawyer of renown, residing in' 
tie metropolis. He had made repeated proposals to 
Addison, his older and nearest male relative, to join 
forces with him in business ventures which gave great 
promise of enriching both. 

There were just enough self-confidence and self- 
center in the senior Adamson to anchor him permanent- 
ly at The Glen. He did not hanker after a habitation 
in the city where a polyglot i)opulation would lessen 
his opportunities for leading the simple life. He had 
an idea also that certain of his daily associates wanted 
him to transfer the scene of his activities to anotb<^r 
battlefield of daily endeavor. 
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Whether precise in his mental actions, or disoblig- 
ing generally, he took about as much pleasure in con- 
tinuing business at the old stand, year after year, as 
he thought possible to enjoy elsewhere. 

His wife, Melissa, just a little his junior, delighted 
in performing her duties as companion and "better 
half." In his case, so far as she was concerned, the 
scriptural quotation which says: ** Whoso findeth a 
^ wife findeth a good thing" was verified. Her patience 
was put frequently to the wifely test, but she endured 
this and all other trials with no tax upon her physical 
or motherly beauty. 

Shakespeare referred to the richness of one having 
such a jewel as **not less fortunate than the owner of 
twenty seas with all their sands as i>earls; the water 
nectar, and the rocks pure gold." Shakespeare had no 
imagination that outbid the admiration Addison pos- 
sessed for his wife. Sweet gentleness as a mother was 
the trait she displayed which most closely held the 
afTections of the husband. Dignified, cordial, with be- 
coming grace, good breeding, and an all pleasing 
expression, she was a constellation of virtues in the 
eyes of her family. 

She was as Pope has wrAtten, **the peculiar gift of 
heaven." Her children looked up to her as a haven 
to which they could retreat in case of storm. Her lov- 
ing arms entwining them afforded protection from all 
harm. She was an instinctive destroyer of the gloomy 
element in her pathway. 

**The house she entered, there was light 
shining within, when all without was 
night ; 

A guardian angel, over life presiding, 
doubling all pleasures; all cares divid- 
mg." 



CHAPTER III. 

Quite the most striking picture of sweetness person- 
ified one would meet in '* society/' or in the fashion- 
able thoroughfares in a month of ^Sundays, was Anna- 
belle, the young and vivacious daughter of the Adam- 
sons. With frank, open face, full of dreams, health 
pictured in its radiant expression, she was an ex- 
quisite figure. Clothed plainly without severity she was 
attractive without striving lo attract. There were baby 
blue ribbons at the elbows and neck, blending with her 
fascinating eyes and pink lips and cheeks, all in 
harmony, with a head of golden brown hair. Any young 
man would be forgiven by a sensible parent or friend 
if he were to lose his heart to such a girl. She seemed 
the center of an orb of pure light wherever she 
moved. She was simply a Miss of extraordinary 
beauty, a queen of living Jiowers, an unconscious but 
dangerous tempter of the stripling heart. Her girlish 
radiance would have illumined the courts, feasts or 
solemnities of royal families or high dignitaries. Her 
charms in a more mature person would have proved 
a force for great good or ill. She was like a rich jewel 
in an indiffer«ent setting here in The Glen. Her period 
for taking the breath of men away and exciting the 
envy of women was before her — not far, in her 
innocence she knew it not. 

The Adamsons, as a family, always had been close- 
ly bound together, by the +ies of domesticity. Their 
equanimity of mind, uniformity of love for each other, 
and the reverence the offspring manifested for their 
parents formed quite the most pleasing sight one might 
wish to behold. The spirit of nonchalance, so common 
in homes these days, was noticeable on account of its 
alisence at the Adamson domicile. Unconcern as to 
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the welfare of one another, coolness or indifference 
never entered the circle to deform it. 

With conditions almost ideal the parents had 
arrived at the golden age of life, when Barbara, their 
first bom, a young woman of twenty-five years, was 
suddenly taken from them. The loss that nothing 
errthly could fill affected them more vitally for that 
very worthiness. Pathetic, unresigned, pitiful, they 
mourned at first. Tet at leagth they became reconciled 
as God's will was made plain to them. The joy Bar- 
bara had afforded them not unlike passing blessings 
of other parents finally became only a sacred memory. 

Spiritual advisers comforted them as best they could 
with promises of a Father's bountiful provision in the 
life beyond. They clung to the teachings of Scripture 
and lived for their remaining children. **What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know after- 
wards" was the support of Peter. It came to be their 
support also. The full significance of this ** afterwards" 
the eternal life beyond the period of parting and heart- 
ache, brought them more securely to the view point of 
spiritual truth. The uncertainty of life, the helpless 
^sition of those who build on hope for continued 
pleasure and prosperity here below; prospects that 
materialize only partially — all allegorically construc- 
ted, a figurative conception, engulfed them in a maze 
of mystery. With it all they could not apprehend, 
much less comprehend the reason for their affliction. 
The knowledge that some d^y, in His own good time, 
thi*y would be reunited and then the seeming wrong 
would be righted, helped to add sincerity when they 
repeated the words, **Thy will be done." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ephraim, the pride of the Adamsons, only son, and 
joy of a mother's heart, was awaiting the arrival of 
the first mentioned train, the **four forty-two." This 
wfcs to convey him to a new scene of activities. He 
had returned home from college a few weeks before, 
his education finished after arduous application. Dis- 
play of exceptional ability had singled him out for 
the highest honors. The faculty had prophesied a 
brilliant career for him in business. His wide circle 
of student friends had agreed that no member of the 
large class in which he was graduated, and of which 
he had been president, in the natural order of events 
Wf)uld attain more prominence through well directed 
personal effort. The fact that he aspired to no renown 
in the professions that allure most collegians was a 
surprise and regret to the majority. This fact had 
been made known long before his intimates fully sensed 
the strength of his mental development. Glass chums 
had fondly tried to dissuade him, but all to no purpose. 
During the commencement exercises, where his clever- 
ness, aptitude and competency marked him as a com- 
manding figure of brilliant young American manhood, 
the feeling uppermost in the mind of his admirers 
was regret at his decision. Fond of the friends, who 
had shown him such uniform admiration he had now 
definitely decided to prove in every sense worthy of 
their confidence, and was anxious ta work out a bril- 
liant career for himself, though not in the path they 
preferred. He could not be moved by entreaty. Busi- 
ness pursuit was the pathway over which distinction 
must come to him if at all. Altruistic altitudes were 
not heights that dazzled Ephraim. He admired those 
who lived and acted for the interest of others and 
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slione as leaders in the arts and sciences, but his mind 
was of another stamp. A commercial engagement 
appealed to him. Dilettanti practices were too mild 
and uninteresting. He wished to shoulder his full 
share of material responsibility manfully and immedi- 
ately. With noticeable impatience he chafed under the 
restraint that withheld from him the starting point of 
strife and struggle. He made no rash promises of 
attainment. In fact he was endowed with a modesty 
which was commendable. In his case it added luster 
to other attractions. Tall, athletic, mild, noble, 
worthy in every sense, a striking character, he inspir- 
ed all who knew him with the genuineness of his 
decision. They felt they could trust him 

At the final feasting occasion a few nights before 
leaving college, the most popular society fellowship 
had been represented by its entire membership. The 
g&thering of the chapter was in one sense a tribute 
to Ephraim. In all that splendid aggregation of 
student life he was the magnet which attracted. The 
consideration he diffused had lent joyousness to the 
occasion. All the episodes in which he had played 
principal parts had been referred to by the speakers 
at the banquet table. Qarlands for their hero's honor 
had been figuratively woven by the responders to the 
toasts. Their studious sage has been referred to in 
tributes as sincere, if not as eloquent as Sir Walter 
Seott ever delivered. The trumpeters of his praises 
could not have refered to him as the **dear school- 
boy whom my lay has cheated of his hour of play,'* 
because he had played as he had worked. Many a 
coveted trophy and honor had come to the athletic 
teams as a result of his prowess and daring. In foot- 
ball he had been second to none on the team. Baseball 
had afforded him an opportunity to star. Tennis had 
enlivened his alertness with telling effect. He was no 
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unworthy foe as an oarsman. Golf just naturally fitted 
his aggressive, unruffled temperament, making him 
one of the contenders in the newer sport, which was 
fast perfecting its fascination upon the participants. 
Ephraim had been been more than a chorus singer in the 
glee club, rendering solo parts with zest and individua- 
lity, which scored a hit as pronounced as some of the 
more finished vocalists. He had taken a tijm in 
amateur theatricals and debated fluently and convinc- 
ingly. In short, he was what might properly be styled 
a utility man, and as such in what ever emergency 
arose he had proved dependable and capable. 

Of all the themes treated on the memorable occasion 
just mentioned the one that liad sunk deepest in his 
mind as most potent in its sentiment, was the perora- 
tion of the charming young fellow from a western city, 
who had dwelt on the blessings of **Our Mothers." 
She who is always conscious of our tears; whose 
maternal smile is our greatest benediction; whose 
spirit hovers o'er the erring son; whose kiss is the 
sweetest of all that lips distill; whose eyes possess 
greater splendor than all the brilliancy of the skies; 
whose tender love never fades though her eyes may 
grow dim and their sight fail, the holiest thing alive — 
** Our Mothers." 

'* Youth fades, love droops; the leaves 

of friendship fall : 
A mother's secret hope outlives them 

all." 

The rising sun shone through the 

windows of the chapter house, the last 

good byes were said, the last hand clasps 

given — 

The interesting scenes a ad experiences of college 
days were over and stem realities of life now faced 
Ephraim. 



CHAPTPJR V. 

Failing to pry the elder Adamson loose from his 
Ti f idential moorings at The Glen, Uncle Orson had long 
before obtained a pledge from father and son that 
Bphraim, after gi'aduation, should make his home in 
the city. This was to be with the childless counsellor 
ard his young wife to whom he had become attached 
late in life. In fulfillment of the pledge our young 
friend was about to depart. 

Ephraim had long since confided to his mother his 
grr,at desire to avail himself of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities which the offer of the uncle afforded him. He 
frankly admitted his living in the country would be as 
distasteful to him as a similar experience had proven 
to the young man who went back to his father's farm 
for the vacation period. The first morning after the 
son's arrival the sympathetic parent permitted him to 
sleep, thinking the atmosphere of the school room and 
travel had fatigued him. Later, noticing no apparent 
interest on the part of his son, in the conditions of 
home, he thought it best to bring him to a realizing 
sense of what was going on there. Going to the son's 
sleeping room at four o'clock the following morning 
and awakening him, he said : **Come, son, up and doing. 
We must go out and get in the oats." The boy rolled 
o\er in bed, rubbed his eyes, yawned and inquired of 
his father, **What did you say?" 

The impatient father repeated the command. Then 
the college freshman asked this question: ''Father, 
are they wild oats?" *'No, my son, they are perfectly 
tame," responded the surprised parent. The disinterest- 
ed young man dismissed the subject with these words : 
**Well, father, if that is the fact, why sneak up on 
them unawares with surreptitious stealth in the middle 
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of the night 1" Soon he was sleeping soundly again, 
while his progenitor scratched his head^ looked pnzzled, 
and made no further advances to the freshman along 
agricultural lines. 

Ephraim, always a dutif al son, attentive and kind 
to every member of the family, although away from 
home much of the time, was now leaving permanently. 
There was a sadness about this parting quite unlike 
any previous leave-taking. The altruistic spirit of the 
younc' man made this ordeal one of heartache and 
seriousness to all. Horologically the dial of his 
eventualities marked an important hour, the approach 
of which is most dreaded by all fond parents — that 
moment after which the son or daughter is no longer 
protected by the direct influence of paternal prayer 
ar-d watchful care within the home. The unmistakable 
change which follows the severing of home ties. Help- 
lessly yet confidently and hopefully the lips of the 
mother met those of her son. As he held **the greatest 
of earthly blessings'* in his arms she whispered soft- 
ly to him her final benediction: 

*'May your life be like a dial; 
Free from every care and trial: 

Garlanded by beautiful flowers ; 
Always sunshine, never showers.'* 

Addison, the father, with pertinacity held his own 
emotions under strict control. No one ever suspected 
him of sentimental or emotional feelings. He would 
prefer to have any one class him with the hopeless 
neurotics much as he detested them, rather than be- 
lieve anything of that kind. His presence at the 
station he would have all believe was merely a form- 
ality, just as he would have accompanied a guest or 
friend embarking for a destination. 

The previous evening father and son had met in the 
office of The News, as had been their invariable custom 
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for years when there was any occasion for an exchange 
of ideas. In his philosophical, earnest, fair-minded way 
Addifon, had analyzed the future of his son, of whom 
he was unmistakably proud. With feet upon the old 
walnut desk, that served alternately as a roosting 
place for his pedal extremities and for his elbows, 
depending upon the particular vocation of the country 
editor at the time, he had looked Ephraim squarely 
in the eye and said: *'My son, industry is conducive 
of light-heartedness. Pew workers are unhappy. The 
pajonaster who liberates cash without receiving an 
equivalent in return is a spendthrift. Effort expended 
in the right direction is energy stored for future use. 
Money is the most discussed; the most sought after 
and useful commodity in the world. Don't pay for it 
in a way that will make you regret having acquired the 
necessity. Remember the stoiy of the wise old owl who 
spoke less and heard more than any other bird. Try 
to be like the owl. There will be no occasion for you to 
explain the details of your work if, it is along proper 
lii-es. It will speak for itself. Justify the good opinion 
your parents have of you, and no honest man will 
revile you. Criticism is only escaped by nonentities. 
The flame of the candle that is burned at both ends 
finally meets, and is quenched. The truth is always to 
he spoken, if it is necessary to speak. If you speak an 
untruth about any one, in return a fair statement about 
you may prove most distressing. The most useful and 
beneficial ornaments about your home, oflSce or club 
are your friends — ^if they are of the right sort. This 
very sensible definition of *duty' written by a learned 
man has always been my idea of obligation to an 
employer or benefactor. I can do no better than 
recommend that you adopt it — ^'if you work for a man, 
in Heaven's name work for him. If he pays wages that 
supply you your bread and butter, work for him, speak 
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w< 11 of him and stand by the institution you represent.' 
I think if I were working for a man, I would work 
for him all of the time, not a part of the time. I would 
gi\e him an undivided service or none. If put to a 
pmch, an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of clever- 
ness. If you are inclined to vilify, condemn and eternal- 
ly disparage, why, resign your position and when you 
are outside damn away to your heart's content. But 
I pray you, so long as you are a part of an institution 
do not condemn it. Not that you will injure the insti- 
tution — ^not that. When you disparage the concern of 
which you are a part you disparage yourself. ' ' 

With this statement the interview between father 
and son had ended. Silently they walked home to- 
gether, each understanding the feeling of the other. 
M}ute eloquence is frequently most forcible. Life to 
some is a comedy. To others it is a tragedy. The cheer- 
fnUy inclined, musical geniuses, right living young 
men and women both may make of their lives a sweet 
oratorio of sacred song if they will. 

That his son would give a proper and satisfactory 
a'icount of himself in the new home and life of the city 
was already a settled fact in the mind of the father. 



CHAPTER VI. 

As Ephraim stepped upon the platform of the passen- 
ger coach attached at the rear end of the train, he 
stood in deep meditation until the winding roadbed 
obscured all view of the little baud of faithful admirers, 
waving an affectionate adieu. ''God be with my boy'* 
whispered the mother as she struggled to keep back 
the tears. There was a look of suppressed regret on the 
part of the usual quota of villagers who stood around 
and gazed at the proceedings. They belonged to the 
'Sid guard'* or Chair Warmers League of The Glen; 
arcient and honorable members of the '*Sit Tight and 
Let Things Drift" association. Every rural community 
has such illustrious Sons of Best — ''down-lifters'' of 
re.cretable propensities and doubtful benefit. Men who 
stand aimlessly, waiting for something to turn up, until 
they have idled away the golden opportunity, and 
something of no particular importance to any one ex- 
cept themselves does turn up — their toes. 

The concensus of opinion, in whatever language ex- 
pressed by this contingent, was that old Adamson 
should have required his only son to remain at home 
and succeed to the business and identify himself with 
the enterprises the father had established. The self 
appointed regulators of village affairs, whose numbers 
were fast growing fewer and ranks thinning as one after 
another they slipped over the drop and rode out upon 
the unknown ocean, could not in the mist of their own 
experience or within the limits of their vision, see a 
future for any one outside The Glen. The flight of 
years with them had winged a way well on to the end 
of the trail, but they were still at the post of assumed 
duty; "on the job" with unsolicited advice regarding 
pe'-sonal affairs of others. They belong to that class 
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of acquaintances who drop in upon you at the most 
inopportune timje, interrupt private business or conver- 
sations and otherwise behave as if they have a private 
claim on your attention. Necessary nuisances are 
proverbial. No town or hamlet has an exclusive syndi- 
cate of this nature. These autophonal harpers on the 
virtues and beauties of *' God's Own Country/* as ex- 
emplified at The Glen, shook their heads knowingly, as 
Ei)hraim checked the last piece of baggage for trans- 
portation, thus conveying weighty expressions of 
doubt regarding the advisability of the choice made 
b^' him. While all faiths are the same in death, all 
places in life were not recognized by the villagers as 
the same, and love, patriotism and home pride in their 
judgment should enlist the activities of their fellow 
townsmen at home, even if they hibernated at least 
six months of the year. Their idea of thrift and pro- 
gress ivas to live off the city folk three months of the 
year and off each other, as best they could, the rest 
of the time. They were Berserkers only in the sense 
that they were "Northmen" None of the active spirit 
of the fiery Norsemen accentuated their vocations. 

A young man in deep thought, with quiet demeanor, 
was with Annabelle just ahead of the father and 
mother as they walked back to the Adamson homestead 
that eventful September day. 

Samuel MfcPherson had grown up with the young 
people of the Adamson family. He had good manners, 
an amiable disposition, and most exemplary habits. 
Studious, he bent all his energies to acquire the limit 
of education obtainable, first in the country school at 
home, and later in the academy at Johnsville, a few 
miles distant. He was the chum of Ephraim, escort of 
the Adamsons' daughter on frequent occasions, and 
naturally a welcome visitor, or more correctly speak- 
ing, an almost daily part of their household circle. No 
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word of affection had ever passed beween Samuel and 
Annabelle, albeit there was tenderness in the treatment 
of each by the other. Whatever plans they had for the 
fntnre, immature years prevented them discussing, and 
their thoughts, if serious, were kept to themselves. 
Most persons who have attained middle age, or longer 
days look with indifference or small consideration upon 
the feelings of youth. Homer speaks of the prelimin- 
ary period as ''forever dear, forever kind.'* Another 
descriptive writer says: ''The glory of young men is 
their strength ; and the beauty of old men is the hoary 
head." The fact remains, that this young couple were 
living in the atmosphere of youthful intoxication which 
so often creates a fever of heart awakening. It is not 
necessarily the spoken word, the oral plight that leads 
to betrothal. A condition of constant association; 
the invisible tie of destiny which attaches to each, the 
heart beat of boy and girl; the dependence for happi- 
ness on the little attentions one cares to receive and 
the other to bestow; all these traits and conditions mold 
our sentiments in the form of love. 

A reverence as great as that described by Juvenal 
was paid Samuel by Anabelle. She applauded his 
noble, manly effort to acquire an education calculated 
to assist him in making the most of such opportunities 
aH might later come to him. Womanhood and man- 
hood had come to them in such circumstances as had 
surrounded their lives from the days of earliest recol- 
lection. Samuel and E|phraim had drawn Annabelle 
to school upon a crude hand sleigh during the winter 
months, when she was of tender age, vicing with each 
other in attention and in their efforts to minister to 
her comforts. During the spring and autumn the trio 
had leisurely trodden the short-out footpath that led 
from the school house to their respective homes. The 
music of the birds, the whispering tones of the arch- 
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ing trees, the song of the on-rushing brooks, all lent 
a charm to the environment. High, mountain high, 
had their aspirations grown while their eyes beheld the 
gi andeur, the colorings and shadows of the lofty peaks, 
which surrounded them on every side. 

Ephraim had gone away. Samuel and Annabelle 
remained. Somehow it seemed different now. It was 
indeed different. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The evening meal over at the Adamson domicile, on 
the day of the departure of Bphraim, the owner of The 
News left for his publication house to "look over a few 
exchanges" and commune with his own thoughts. His 
matter-of-fact, non-communicative demeanor always 
suggested deep thought and weighty meditation. His 
peculiar nature withheld exchange of confidences at 
the very time he ardently desired to converse with his 
family. This was a temperamental idiosyncrasy with 
which the household was familiar, and the members 
never attempted to dispel the mood. If engrossed in the 
analysis of perplexing problems, or seeking a satisfac- 
tory solution of a knotty subject, he would go on inde- 
finitely in solitude. Few words therefore had been 
spoken as the trio went through the really painful 
ordeal of eating. 

Seated at his desk in the subdued light of the editor- 
ial room, Adamson gazed steadily at a small, inexpen- 
sively framed pencil sketch which adorned the wall 
where his vision reached naturally whenever he looked 
up from his work. His look expressed reverence and 
he plainly indicated a fondness for the modest little 
print. "White Chapel* ' was written beneath the picture 
in the unpretentious script of the artist. It was approxi- 
mately sixty years since his mother had made the 
sketch, a sacred possession to him, although no other 
person gave it more than the most casual notice. He 
never had known the magic touch of the mother hand 
or the tenderness of the mother love, because death had 
removed this parent before even the most indistinct 
vision of her sweetness had be^sn impressed upon his 
young mind. In the old family Bible, when a man 
grown, he had found the sketch, and it was the only 
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earthly possession he had of the one whose loss he had 
most mourned all his life. No picture of her own in ex- 
istence, and the simple inscription was the only writing 
of hers he ever had seen. There was a card accompany- 
ing the drawing, the gift of a brave young ofScer who 
went to the front and was first to be brought back to 
The Glen for a military funeral in the early sixties. 
It was originally adorned with bright decorative colors 
and gilded scrolls. It bore this sentiment. 
''Be kind to each other, the night's coming on, 

When friend and when brother perchance may be 
gone. 
Be kind to each other, for little ye know, 

How soon ye may weep the sad tears of woe.*' 

Age had effaced all the attractiveness of the original 
design; the words were only discernible to clear sight; 
the giver and recipient had long since gone to their 
final reward, but the command, smce finding it, had 
lived with vigor and profound assertion in the life of 
this not over demonstrative man. 

Three pieces of antique furniture, and a pearl hand- 
led sword with faded silk sash and two heavy tassels, 
the gift of citizens to the father of Adamson, a colonel 
in the civil confiict, were the conspicuous articles in 
the room. The sad history attached to this last was that 
the father also had died when the country editor was 
a child, and no picture or other personal possession 
of that parent had bean handed down to him as a 
reminder of the affection so needful and helpful to a 
boy forming the plans of life. 

Suddenly the outside door opened, and the tall, gaunt 
form of Si" Hemingway entered unbidden and unan- 
nounced. The villager was about as welcome as a cami- 
verious quadruped at a lawn party. Standing on his 
feet 'till a chair was offered him, the town grouch speed- 
ed up his monologue of discontent and dissatisfaction. 
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First he found fault with the extravagance of the State 
law that required owners of automobiles to carry new 
tags every year compelling changes about as fast as 
one became acquainted with them, and had a line on 
the owners; undesirables who were frightening the 
neighborhood cattle, and getting the hens out of the 
efficiency notion by disturbing them when they ran 
into the highway. Now **Si'' did not own a ''buzz 
wagon." He never had been in one. It was a popular 
subject to rant about, however, and he was right there 
as usual with his objections. 

The Emporium of Erudition recently opened in the 
village at the expense of a fonner citizen, who had 
made good in a distant city and reared this monument 
for **01d Home" folks to mark his birthplace, almost 
threw *'Si" into convulsions. He knew the style of 
"liturture" with which the place was to be stocked 
would poison the young minds of the community and 
fill them as well with foolish pride and contempt for 
their surroundings. 

He denounced the church of which he had been a 
pillar for fifty years because the presiding elder's view 
on political situations did not agree with his. 

He next took exceptions to the orators of all parties 
who had recently visited The Glen on spell-binding 
missions. Patriotic speech making he declared to be a 
lost art. Cross-road, spread-eagle effulgence had died 
out in his judgment. Rosecrans, Cheritree and Van Cott 
were the standards by which he judged the new cru- 
saders, and the methods of the latter nauseated him. 

The wrist watch, the carrying of a pen knife in a 
moleskin cover, '* sissy talk," gold cigarette cases — 
all these with the vile paper ''smokes" he contended 
were worse than 'hoss stealin"'. 

The fact that Adamson paid no attention whatever to 
his grumbling, did not appear to disconcert "Si". 
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''Golf," he continued, ** is the latest fashionable thing 

in d foolishness. The men who play it" he said, 

*'are not content to leave the pasture lands to the sheep, 
cattle and horses, as nature intended. They roam over 
the hills and levels, dressed disgracefully, swinging 
their arms wildly and yelling at levery one within 
reach of small balls knocked about by them, the Lord 
only knows where or why. Small boys" he continued 
"carry a leather sack for them full of sticks, when one 
would do just as well. The worst feature of all this 
waste of time is they are not content with shameful 
neglect day after day; they sit around nights after it's 
all over, smoke strong pipes and talk the things over 
in great seriousness, without thought of the big affairs 
of the nation. If any of them had to stay on a farm and 
harness a horse they would not know which end to put 
the collar on. " 

He just thanked his lucky stars that no son of his 
had decided on a life where the white lights burned all 
night and men paid attendants ten or fifteen cents for 
waiting on them because there were no lunch wagons. 
"No one could live to be one hundred years old" "Si" 
said "in a place where night was turned into day, and 
dancers drank with men they had never met before. 

"Better stay where the cat creeps close to the hearth 
on long winter nights, and you can walk about bare- 
footed in the summer.'' 

SuperscintiUating descriptions of deviltry in the big 
towns made "Si" tremble as he contemplated the here- 
after of all who strayed from the straight and narrow 
path of country life. Once, before outgrowing the 
Cheerful Idiot age, he had spent a week at the "Palls" 
and saw enough of the temptations that beset a man 
to break him of the city habit, and he had stood with- 
out hitching ever since. The pork sausage and buck- 
wheat belt was gay enough for him ever after. "Prorat- 
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ing'* at the Biltmore, if it was what he thought the sug- 
gestion conveyed, marked a man for life as unfit to 
mingle with his fellowmen, and a questionable practice 
indulged in only by le^jislators. With the movies giving 
two six-reel displays daily of the temptations that be- 
set ''Bessie the Sewing Girl'', **Si" saw no occasion for 
other diversion and planked down his jitney regularly 
on bath night after donning a white shirt with soft 
collar and black string tie. He had his sense of propriety 
badly jarred on one occasion when a modest little girl 
was shown on the screen beside her mother, the latter 
dressed in the fashionable skirts, four inches above her 
shoe tops. The child made this inquiry: '* Mother, how 
old will I be when I can wear my dress as short aa 
yoursT" 

Next he allowed that the game laws of the State were 
made by men who had about as much sense as the wood- 
I)ecker that lighted on an iron trolly pole and tried for 
an hour to find a worm hole. He said the closed season 
for their display of intelligence lasted twelve months 
every year. His suggestion that it was well to keep an 
eye on "Bill" Taft, who always appeared at the "zoo- 
logical" moment, was unwittingly one .of the best things 
he said. 

Finally, having elicted no word of comment from his 
host, and sorely disappointed that no other member of 
The Glen Hot Stove League had appeared to take issue 
with him, he started to leave. As a parting comment, 
he started some of the "she is a nice girl, but — " busi- 
ness, taking delight, as all such restless characters do, 
in retailing a harmful, truthless bit of gossip. 

Then Adamson turned around in his chair and said 

in slow, measured, understandable tones: "Si, did 

you ever, when walking out in the country, observe 

the operation of an old-fashioned, wooden frame wind 

mill? Once the energies of such a contrivance, when well 
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directed bestowed great blessings. The majestic sweep 
of the large blades, revolving with the whim and cap- 
rice of passing winds; the creeking and labored mo- 
tion of the crude machinery ; the never ending flow of 
nectar from the bowels of Mother Earth, all combined 
were useful and impressive. With the changes of time 
and progress most of the wind mills so described have 
been dismantled. Irrigation and domestic water supply 
now come principally from gravity systems or electri- 
cally equipped stations. Notwithstanding this, some 
still continue in use; the great arms follow each other 
in the endless chain of evenly marked distance through 
circles of space. All this is waste energy. Not equipped 
with instinct, and having no mental capacity, these old- 
fashioned wind mills do not know that their days of use- 
fulness are past. It is the same way with some men. 
Their mental works, if they ever had any, are gone. 
Intellectually they are dismantled, and the nonsense, 
or worse, which they work out of their system is as in- 
effectual as the revolving of the superceded wind 
mills.'' 

Soon, very soon after Adamson had spoken The News 
editorial room closed for the night. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Early hours, a childhood practice of compulsory regu- 
larity, had remained a part of the work day schedule 
of Uncle Orson. He usually arrived at his office in the 
big downtown building before the cleaning force was 
really willing to vacate, and it was no unusual thing 
for him to go up in the elevator with a watchman who 
had not yet been relieved by a regular operator. 

All overtures for partnership relations made to him 
by retired judges, office holders who had quit the game 
to amass a fortune with past honors as a considerable 
asset, promising young men who sought strong pro- 
fessional connections, and favored corporation attor- 
neys, all these had been politely declined for many years 
by this wonderful man. He suiTouuded himself with 
an array of bright men of all ages, who specialized in 
the various branches that constitute a general practice 
of the law such as he commanded. He paid liberally for 
their talents, and stimulated their best thought, effort 
and ability. A dozen names were upon the main entrance 
door of the Adamson suite, which was of necessity ex- 
tensive and impressive. Not one of these assistants 
had a partnership relation. Many were continuing as 
attaches of the staff of the influential attorney, hoping 
the day would come when an associate proposition 
would crown their effort to earn such distinction. 

One of the first men in the great city to acquire large 
wealth, had early in his career retained Adamson as 
general counsel. As the interests of the multi-million- 
aire grew, the legal requirements mere than kept pace 
with them, and two hundred and fifty salaried attor- 
neys of greater or lesser ability were finally on the pay 
roll. This small army of professional men was required 
to care for the trial, tax, real estate, construction, op- 
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erating, title, appeal, security, banking, statistical, pub- 
lic policy, investment, employers' liability, political and 
legislative departments. So systematically was the of- 
fice organized ve^y little of the details of affairs camje to 
the notice of Uncle Orson. With most remaAable regu- 
larity he sat at his big flat-top desk, quite removed from 
the atmosphere of activity and big business which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire floor of the thirteenth 
story occupied by his ofiSces. Not one caller in a thou- 
sand entered the great room of plain, practical, old- 
fashioned arrangement, where the directing genius 
dwelt amid books of law and authorities, manuscripts, 
and important records, the contents of which his com- 
petitors would have given limitless sums to inspect. 
Their secrets were safe in the keeping of the man who 
had handled them to such purpose. 

As a young man, he had traveled the quagmire of dis- 
appointment and sore trial. His progress had been slow, 
and only after surmounting continued obstacles. Not 
so hardy and resolute as his brother Addison, he had 
been a plodder from the first. A proletarian so far as 
available resources was concerned, he had applied him- 
self the more resolutely to his task, and reward even- 
tually came, as it does to men of mental endowment 
who pursue opportunity relentlessly. He had not been 
unctuated by a mysterious grace which simplified the 
great task undertaken. The anointing this man 
had profited by was a warmth of address, gen- 
iality of manner and pleasantness of speech, which 
gave charm to a big, frank, intellectual face, m^as- 
sive head and prematurely grey locks on top of broad 
shoulders that simply carried out the general masculine 
plan upon which the Nestor of the bar of the metropo- 
lis was built. There had been nothing of the modicum in 
the man, from the struggling days when he tried so 
hard for a foothold in his profession to the i)eriod of 
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his present admitted greatness. The content of his 
philosophy was reassuring, and an analysis of his di- 
gests always a marvel to brother practitioners. He ap- 
propriated few ideas of others for the important tasks 
before him. He was plainly original. No umbrage was 
ever taken or imagined by attorneys who appeared 
in opposition to him. His language was neoteric and ap- 
pealed to the intelligence and undorsanding of judge 
and jury. The introduction by him of up to date points 
of law, phrases and rulings of higher courts, frequent- 
ly placed his opposing pleaders in embarrassing posi- 
tions, which he never strove to take advantage of, to 
disconcert them, although the effect was like magic 
upon the presiding magistrates. He appeared to have at 
his command the salient and fundamental points of 
jurisprudence from primeval days to complications 
in the hands of the printers, not yet in the libraries of 
the most advanced exponents. The pleader who took a 
decisive, irrevocable jwsition in opposition to the de- 
ductions of Uncle Orson was very likely to find he had 
crossed the Rubicon with his bridges burned and no 
avenue of escape open. 

So great was his knowledge of constitutional law that 
a President of the United States had retained him to 
determine the status of that dignitary in certain com- 
plications controverted between Congress and himself. 
The word of Uncle Orson was accepted as final, and 
one of the most learned Secretaries of State who ever 
graced the position indorsed the interpretation as such 
after recommending that the opinion be obtained from 
this source. The State, through its accredited ofScials, 
dignified him with highest honors possible to bestow 
upon a man of learning. Colleges conferred degrees up- 
on him, and generally speaking he was looked up to 
as the personification of honor, ability and mental en- 
dowment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Norma L. Adamson, wife of Orson, was a not un- 
usual type of woman though remarkable in many re- 
spects. She discharged her domestic obligations, of 
which there was no exacting number, in a gracious, 
even-tempered, acceptable way. Her husband consented 
most reluctantly and very infrequently to accompany 
her to social, musical or feastal functions even of the 
most informal character. He found sufficient diversion 
in the immense library, just off the living room, on the 
first floor of their beautiful Fifth Avenue home. There 
after once settling down, he reclined in a big, easy chair, 
with table effect arms on either side, affording an op- 
portunity to write and consult his books for hours at 
a time at his ease. The convenience of the lighting 
system, uniform temperature of the study, unfailing 
quietude, and the orderly arrangement of his books, 
manuscripts, and writing materials, did not, however, 
typify his method of home life. Far from it. Mrs. Adam- 
son always found time, no matter how actively engaged 
in her outside world of gayety, to make this bid for 
the approval of Orson. Every evening when he started 
in upon his research and study in preparation for briefs 
or pleadings, there were absolute order and tidiness in 
his literary ''work shop" — ^just as creditable to the 
genius of the ideal mistress of the house as the stateli- 
ness of the drawing room or the resplendence of the 
private apartments above. 

The change brought about a few hours later by a 
perfectly tame, mild mannered, quiet man, seemingly 
resembled the havoc of a shrapnel attack. The crumpled 
debris of a half dozen or more evening newspapers; 
denuded interiors of law volumes that had fallen from 
imprudent heights where their intei-viewer had stacked 
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them ; overturned waste paper basket ; possibly a demo- 
lished chair, which absentmindedness had led to sub- 
stitution for steps that were equally as convenient in 
ascending to top tiers of library shelves ; small mousitains 
of paper refuse ; an occasional overturned ink well, all 
were simply evidences of total absorption in his tasks 
and indifference to all that was going on outside hi^ 
fertile mind. All this was a daily scene and duty 
that presented itself to the wife of Orson. 

They ate their morning meal quite alone and under 
very different conditions. He was in the single seat in 
front of the little table in the breakfast room at seven 
o'clock six mornings in the week with a machine like 
precision that admitted of no chance for the attending 
servant to win another wink or two of sleep. With his 
back to the big French windows, shades drawn and 
light streaming in, while eagerly devouring a news- 
paper he sipped two cups of strong coffee, dipped his 
toast in the Arabian beverage or possibly ate a soft- 
boiled egg, with a dash or two of marmalade adding a 
relish to the well browned staff of life. At about the 
time he started to use his finger bowl, and usually up- 
set it, he remembered that he had overlooked his usual 
courtesy to his maid in waiting. Then it was that the 
first words he had spoken since the evening before 
come from him. ''Good morning, Jane" was the saluta- 
tion, as he hastily gathered up his filing portfolio. Then 
he rushed for the front door, got into a top coat while 
awkwardly descending the front steps, and walked 
briskly across the park to a downtown elevated car, only 
realizing later that he had laid aside his portfolio when 
taking the overcoat down, or, having thought to pick 
it up, discovered on the way to his office that the papers 
he had intended to be inserted therein were lying scat- 
tered about the room, where the inf ornLation wanted by 
him had been assembled the night before. 
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Later, Norma arose for the day. after coflfee and 
toast at her bedside, and went quietly down stairs to 
see just what requirements of her masterful, but depen- 
dent husband had been forgotten by him and would be 
necessary to his days work. If a servant or messenger 
boy had not already been sent by him, she dispatch- 
ed one to the office with the documents, and gave direc- 
tions for the rearrangement df the study into a livable 
condition, seemingly impossible when the "wrecking 
crew" started in. 

Luncheon was rarely served at the Adamson home. No 
servants employed there remembered the master ever 
coming home on a week day for that meal. The *'mis'es*' 
was out quite as regularly. Where? No one even in- 
quired. No explanation was ever given. The man who 
said, ''half the world knows nothing of the doings of 
the other half was more kind to the weaker sex than 
the writer who said, ''a fact known to more than one 
woman becomes a rumor." Norma had her horses, 
which she rode and drove with striking correctness and 
a dash that never failed to elicit favorable comment. 
At the hunts in the neighboring haunts of the whip 
and spur contingent in Long Island, Westchester and 
Jersey, she was always pointed out as one of the sights 
by devotees who regarded her as **the correct thing'' 
on seat or saddle. In "'beauty and beast" she accented 
the first word with unfailing precision. With the living 
picture of artistic perfection^orma always presented, 
was an unfailing accompaniment — Several most fascinat- 
ing debutantes gleaned in the garden of social loveli- 
ness, where she was a nature-seeker and tiller of these 
fairest flowers. The purpose of this unusual part was 
attributed by those of her sex to be a shrewd blind 
or cover, misleading the unwary regarding her own 
years. The fact was. Norma required no accelerator or 
accomplice to emphasize her own personal charms. She 
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was youthful in appearance, beautiful to look upon, 
fascinating in speech, delightfully animated, and 
enough of a magnet to attract attention and coinmand 
courtesy from gentlemen without a ** runner up" on the 
links of ladyship. This did not alter the fact. At the 
horse show, in the park, up and down the Avenue, on 
bridle paths miles from the fashionable stable, where 
her thoroughbred steeds, smart traps and stylish vehi- 
cles were kept in perfect condition, her sweet, young 
charges were always in evidence. No one knew where 
the assortment of faultless young maidens was assem- 
bled, or from what unf athomed quarter, in proximity to 
the metropolis, they were summoned by the bugle call 
of Norma, goddess of beauty. Still they were her insep- 
arable, confiding, dependable young attaches, too ma- 
ture for cherubs, too lovely for material beings, 
Nature's most pleasing buds. 

The automobile to her savored too much of commer- 
cialism. It depended too much on mechanical i>erfection 
and usurped the prerogatives of an animal almost hu- 
man — more noble than many men, in the estimation of 
this woman of peculiar sentiments. 

She had her touring car, town car and limousine. 
They were of the latest and most costly designs. Their 
use by her however was limited. The horse stirred her 
very soul; it animated her nature to drive; she was 
aglow with spirit and sentiment hh her neatly gloved 
hand tightened upon the rein or gripped the bridle. 

If there are female c*entaurs she became one for the 
time being and the feelings of the perfect and com- 
plete overcame her when she sat astride her favorite 
mount. 



1 



CHAPTER X. 

The morning Ephraim arrived in his uncle's ofl&ce. 
he was treated just as courteously and made to feel as 
much at ease immediately as any caller of the age 
and the equal of Uncle Orson. 

He understood well he was steering his cratt of 
future opportunity into the head waters of the river 
of possibility. The Isle of Wealth loomed big near the 
outlet although a mental chart disclosed reefs, shoals 
and threatening rough places, dangerous if he proved 
a poor navigator. The voyage was to be long and tem- 
pestuous, although its passage suggested none of the 
commoplace incidents of material necessity such as 
concern most young men embariking on the craft of 
venture. 

The heads of departments were finally called in and 
introduced to Ephraim, with no suggestion of his re- 
lationship to their principal. A statement was simply 
made to the effect that the young man would be as- 
sociated for a time, at least, with the securities depart- 
ment of the office. No acquaintance with his new task 
was arranged for that day. 

In a most interested way, indicative of genuine con- 
cern. Uncle Orson said to the nephew: ''Btphraim, I 
much wish you to go to our home until some perman- 
ent arrangement is made along domestic lines for your 
pleasure and comfort. Your Aunt Norma is quite agree- 
able to this arrangement. We will go uptown together 
this afternoon at the close of business, although your 
hours when you assumie the duties assigned you to- 
morrow need not, necessarily, begin earlier nor continue 
later than those defined to regulate the office force in 
this particular.'' 
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With this he paused. A look of keen inquiry was 
directed at the embryo business man. Bphraim in turn 
looked the other squarely in the eyes. They exchanged 
significant glances. Both understood. It was the first 
test of mental fusibility, determination and intent on 
the part of a shrewd and experienced reader of charac- 
ter, who applied the acid proof at the outset. In effect, 
the opportunity right then and there was afforded the 
boy to decide between defined lines of routine work or 
constructive, whole hearted, intelligent application. 

At seven o'clock he arrived with his uncle at the 
home of the latter, the two having chatted freely on the 
"L" as they rode uptown. They simply followed out a 
precedent of years so far as Uncle Orson's transit prac- 
tices were concerned. This excluded the more fashion- 
able method of the down town professional gentleman, 
whose automobile, with driver and footman, awaited 
him at his office. It also precluded the more rapid con- 
veyance of the subway. About forty years earlier, when 
the elevated railroad was regarded as a marvel of 
mechanical genius and was believed to be indefinitely 
adequate for the demands of local travel, Uncle Orson 
transferred to it his patronage from the surface lines 
of the then horse drawn cars. That ended his personal 
experience with public utilities. Notwithstanding his 
loyalty to the somewhat antiquated trains, he was 
fully familiar with the financial and mechanical con- 
struction and operating phases of all the subway, elec- 
trical, cable, motor, tubular and aerial transportation 
developments. This was necessitated by the legal under- 
standing his position exacted of him. 

Aunt Norma greeted both in the drawing room after 
a servant had admitted them at a signal from her, as 
she intuitively understood her husband's embarrass- 
ment at having left his latchkey on his office desk. 
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The meeting between husband and wife was affec- 
tionate. It was the one time they daily communed. 
Cordiality was not wanting in the welcome shown 
Bphraim by the hostess. After the formalities of in- 
quiry regarding the health of the members of the family 
at The Olen ; condition of fatigue of t^ie young business 
man ; the impressions he had formed of the task he was 
to engage in, etc., all went to their apartments to pre- 
pare for the evening meal. 

Norma was as supreme at the head of the table as 
in other details of the home management. Orson, like 
a colossus in stature; with great, intellectual head up- 
on massive shoulders; keen, piercing eyes that pene- 
trated the most recalcitrant indivi'Jual whose acquaint- 
ance with facts he sought to ascertain in the court 
room, this teiTor of the wary and alert witness becamie 
in his own home, at the table, in the presence of his 
wife, as docile and mild mannered, as a cooing dove. 
The entire freedom from responsibility on his part, and 
his acceptance of her position of understood authority 
quite coincided with his temperament and wishes. Like 
an ardent admirer he beamed with fondness and venera- 
tion on his young wife, the personification of loveliness 
as she presided at the table. So sincerely in sympathy 
was he with Norma 's every act and statement; so uni- 
formly pliable; so apparently acquiescent, she became 
almost impatient with him at times. The monotony be- 
came a trifle trying. Although a precocious child wife 
when she was married, she had launched her mana- 
gerial domestic career upon practical lines. 

Grasping with perfect understanding the condition of 
mind in which her liege lord arrived at his domicile 
"dog tired'' after a long day of harassment, perplexity 
and worry, she made the transformation complete. No 
sympathetic overtures or questioni^ig were injected in- 
to the conversation. Her sense of propriety was a balm 
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of healing to soothe his tension and afford that qiiiot 
and change he craved. There was no prodding and in- 
cision of the knife of catechism into the wound of vex&- 
tion. His brain rested^ his mood underwent instantan- 
eous reversion. Silence sometimes was the magic wand. 
The sound of her voice at other times was employed to 
accelerate his good natured demeanor. There was no 
hard and fast rule. Her diplomacy was equal to any 
emergency. 

On this occasion of the first meal of the trio, there'was 
no change in procedure. Conversation was principally 
between the mistress and her husband's nephew. After 
dinner all three went to the drawing room. When coflfee 
had been served, Uncle Orson expressed much disap- 
pointment that cigars were not at hand, and admitted 
his entire unfamiliarity with the noxious nicotine, as 
he had never used the weed. Graciously the ever ready 
wife filled the apparent breach presenting a humidor 
of choice Perfectos, remarking **I cannot trust my faith- 
ful husband to do anything so important as to purchase 
cigars for his guests, as it is entirely out of his line and 
the responsibility resultant to the one smoking them is 
one I would not want to assume if ihe choice rested up- 
on his shoulders." Orson enjoyed the pleasantry at his 
expense, not noticing it savored of sarcasm. 

He looked intently in the direction of -his study as the 
odor of the Havana began to fill the drawing room, and 
excused himself, his ever ready wife explaining thai 
the call of the never ending professional work could 
not longer be denied by her husband. 

Norma suggested a slight divf^rsion **if agreeable 
to you Ephraim,'' with the 'ofifhand remark that a dan- 
cer, who was the latest craze, was to be seen that even- 
ing in one of the populai' rendezvous of the fashionable 
set. A friend, she said, had sent her tickets, as the 
affair was in the nature of a War Fund benefit. 
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Aunt and nephew were soon occupying a luxurious- 
ly furnished automobile, which had been standing in 
front of the house some little time awaiting the pleasure 
of its mistress. They were speedily conveyed to a bril- 
liantly lighted ball room, atop one of the large hotels 
of the metropolis. The familiarity of Norma with the 
place, and the ease and composure wHh which she found 
her way about, after wraps had been laid aside, satis- 
fied Ephraim that his companion was no stranger there. 
As ^oon as she had seated herself among the guests, a 
bevy of beautiful young women and their escorts, began 
to pay her attention. The gentlemen who courted her 
favor were not all accompanied by partners. A princess 
with a retinue of attendants and royal suite would not 
have commanded more distinguishii^g notice. Some of 
the men who swarmed about Norma he thought obnox- 
ious and too demonstrative in their attentions. He knew 
however from the social side of his college life, that 
there was much democracy in pii;)l]c dancing parlors, 
even of the most exclusive class. Again, he was not sur- 
prised that his young aunt was popular, as she certain- 
ly was the most attractive woman in the ball room, and 
he was not amazed at the insistence of the men who 
kept her upon the floor almost continuously while the 
music was playing. He was pleased with the spontanei- 
ty of his reception and glowing tributes paid him by 
fair partners, who insisted that he danced divinely. 

So pleasantly the hours passed that he reluctantly 
drew himself away from the scene when at length Nor- 
ma said coquettishly **I certainly must insist upon my 
escort tearing away from the bewitchery and fascina- 
tion of these fair young friends, whose apparent at- 
tachment makes me quite jealous." 

Ephraim was surprised to detect a strong odor of 
cigarettes on the breath of his aunt as they took their 
car and left for home. Quietly thr»y entered the place 
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and separated, after Norma had said to him that she 
had not intended to dance that evening, but acceptance 
of one pressing invitation resulted in the necessity of 
continuing indefinitely, or giving offense. ''Any way," 
she remarked on leaving him, *'One does extreme 
things in the name of charity/' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Every man, no matter how poor, has a country. Not 
every man, however, has a home. Ephraim, in the 
scenes of business activity and social festivity, fre- 
quently longed for the comforts of home where dwelt 
the mother, the father and last, but in no sense least, 
Annabelle, his sister. He was proud of Annabelle's 
fascinating personality. Her piquant beauty was in- 
tensified by the other gifts with which nature had 
endowed her. She had the rare gift of appearing 
natural at all times. Her humor, dainty coquetry, 
spontaneity and vivacity made a marked impression 
upon Ephraim, particularly during the short time he 
was at home after graduation, and before leaving for 
the city. Her maiden simplicity and freshness and 
her enthusiasm for all things in the life at The Glen 
endeared his sister to him. He longed for an opportun- 
ity to favor her in some way since his own future 
had been established so satisfactorily. He knew her 
clear, musical voice gave promise of a career, with its 
speaking and singing tones, if entrusted to competent 
instructors. He did not want to think of his sister 
as one of the coterie of light opera prima donnas or 
grand opera favorites, even if that distinction were 
possible for her. Not content with her surroundings, 
and feeling that the old gray country house was no 
fitting environment for Annabelle, he gave much 
thought as to the possible and proper way to remedy 
this. She possessed brilliant musical ability. Of this 
he was certain. Added to her other exceptional attrac- 
tions, Ephraim debated silently whether the more 
modest work of professional concert singing might 
not be the goal of his ambition for his sister. 

City sojourners at the Adirondack resort heard her 
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solos in the little country church, and saw her naive 
application to parts in lawn f etes, amateur theatricals 
and other primitive forms of entertainment. These 
latter attractions were arranged to entice easy money 
from the tourist class who go to the country in the 
summer, anticipating speedy and thorough divorce 
from their wherewithal. They frequently expressed 
their enthusiastic approval of her work and suggested 
the very career for his sister which Ephraim was think- 
ing about continually. Some how she had the faculty, 
frequently referred to as talent that enabled her to 
carry the interest of her audiences through productions 
that otherwise would be commonplace and dull. This 
was despite the crudeness of her associates and ir- 
respective of the merit of the play or entertainment. 
Now singing, next yodeling, which latter she did with 
the fascination of an Alpine vocalist, now playing 
childish parts or aspiring to the more serious task of 
dramatic expressions, her work was so uniformly 
meritorious as to assure her auditors that no one could 
do the difficult tasks more satisfactorily. 

At length came the regular weekly letter from 
Ephraim, containing a hint of the vision he had of 
his sister's future. 

Memory alone recalled familiar scenes and faces at 
the home of their childhood. His eyes saw them no 
more, as new friends and faces supplanted them. 

That tie which is the bond uniting heart and home 
had not been severed as yet with Annabelle. "Home,'* 
the haven of safety, land of our birth, and dearest 
place on earth, where the prattle of infancy is first re- 
membered — ^how the pulse quickens as we think of 
returning **home." Old age had fallen upon the 
parents of this young couple. The climbing 
woodbine, so fresh and vigorous in the spring, typi- 
fied the physical condition of Addison and his good 
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wife when they were installed as habitants of The 
Glen at the beginning of their matrimonial career. 
That period of thrift and blossom had now been at- 
tained by the younger generation, while the autumn of 
the woodbine had come to their elders, and the wild 
ivy hung out its flames of changing color like wreaths 
on the shrine of life. Great drooping elms swayed in 
the roadway, standing as sentinels to guard that 
earthly temple of the Adamsons from the ravages of 
the elements, just as they had guarded their little 
flock from danger until Barbara had been taken away. 

Ephraim by the process of elimination had become 
a factor in the race for riches, and their youngest child 
stood beneath the skies that had canopied the happy 
home when at its best. The blooming lilacs still thrust 
their white and purple plumes against the window 
panes of that quiet home, and sought as it were to 
hide the loneliness within from the cheery exterior. 
Once there had been merriment and childish glee 
within. It was so no longer. The mockery of the dream 
was too realistic at times for Addison and his wife. 
They often sat in silence when Annabelle was away, 
and their thoughts were of the happy haven, perchance 
a lovelier spot, where restless steps, ambition's call, 
and even the Angel of Death would not interrupt a 
happiness eternal. 

So they lived on from day to day, thinking of the 
hours when the mossy roof had sheltered their loved 
ones and the warmth of their hearts had been no less 
apparent or comforting than the glow of the hearth in 
winter. The beat of the rain on the shingles lulled them 
to sleep on the warm summer evenings, and the crack- 
ling of flaming logs soothed their slumbers in winter. 
The wind-song as it greeted them from neighboring 
mountains during the long, dark hours of night was a 
melody of musical parts like a quartet of wonderful 
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voices chanting a requiem for the soul of their daugh- 
ter whose earth life had departed. To them it was a 
hymn or mass of the forest's noble growth, whose tree 
tops communed with the loishing sweep of the river's 
waters and carried the Adamsons on its bosom, not to 
the shore of dreamland, beyond, but backward in the 
flight of time to childhood, middle age and young 
married life, when the mother had gathered her sleepy 
little children, as a hen does her chickens beneath her 
wide spread wings, and the father stood paternally 
and protectingly by. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Annabelle found herself at all times in tune with the 
season at The Glen. Spring, the period of youth and 
hope and promise, opened auspiciously for her. Sum- 
mer inspired her to high ideals, blessedness and kind- 
ness. Autumn lent no astigmlatism to the vision of light 
and departing glories. Winter was welcome, although 
it foretold prospective chill and chattering teeth, snow 
that scatered its white sheet over the picturesque 
mountain region, and wind that whistled through the 
pines like a grand old harp. Somehow she appeared 
most animated and interested in life when Samuel Mc- 
Pherson, now a student at the law school at the capital 
city, was at home for week ends and holiday periods. 
Gossip detected the image of the God of Love in her 
sweet face, and said it observed the arrow of Cupid 
aiming straight at her hearD with Samuel pulling the 
bow string. They were inseparable, although no word 
was dropped by either that the relation between them 
was anything more than a continuation of that neigh- 
borly cordiality which had existed from the early days, 
when Annabelle, Ephraim and Samuel had awakened 
with an alarm clock to eat their early breakfast and 
start for school, light hearted, care free and perfectly 
happy with their lot in life. Now Samuel was studying 
hard to equip himself for a position in his work, and 
she was seeking to divine just what lot was to befall 
her. 

**A man is well bom who is bom at all" is a familiar 
saying of the compilers of the first dictiona3py. The 
same is true of a woman. The daughter of Addison 
Adamson did not depreciate her birth. She was not 
dissatisfied with her surroundings. Nevertheless there 
were moments, particularly when Samuel did not come 
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daily into her life, that found Annabelle thinking 
seriously, as she had never thought before, of the great 
outside world — ^unknown though not uninteresting to 
her. Her debutante stage had passed without any 
formal observation of it. No first REAL party had 
afforded an opportunity for her to keep a large com- 
pany awaiting her arrival instantaneously forgiven be- 
cause of her effulgent beauty, charm and graceful 
figure. Primping, beautifying, coquetting, affection, 
flirting, deceit in matters of the heart, were arts Anna- 
belle had never acquired. She was just a sweet, whole- 
some, genuine product of the semi-country type, fast 
accumulating a fund of information and wisdom, the 
equipment every young woman of a pleasing person- 
ality must fortify with, to go out into the bustle of 
life. She was developing symptons of restlessness not 
unnoticed by her watchful father and mother. They 
did not compare notes as to their observations although 
they gave the most serious thought possible to the 
grave subject. 

Whether it was mental telepathy or just a coinci- 
dence, neither of them could definitely determine.. 

Just at this period of her unsetled condition of mind 
Annabelle received a letter from her brother. 

First outlining modestly the success he was meeting 
with in handling the important work entrusted to him, 
!Bphraim next bewailed the misfortune of a real flesh 
and blood personage who was buried in the common- 
place routine of country life. He appeared as familiar 
with the transactions of *'the Street'' as a man of 
mature years, who had followed the vocation of in- 
vestments for two or more decades. Reincorporation 
schemes, underwritings, development of properties, 
market values, crop conditions, war loans, earning pow- 
ers, operating costs, bonuses, the control of the utili- 
ties by public service commissions, and all terms em- 
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ployed in discussing hig business affairs, of which 
Annabelle had only vague conceptions, he appeared to 
have thoroughly mastered. Financial burdens that pre- 
maturely age the men who carry them on their should-^ 
ers were referred to as pleasing diversions by Ephraim. 
An apt pupil, he had absorbed much of the intricacies 
of involved, entangled corporate affairs with remark- 
able precision. His period of tutelage had been short, 
with the conditions surrounding him most favorable. 
True he was, a very small wheel within the great 
machine of the market. Over and above all towered 
the steadying influence and intelligence of Uncle Orson 
who directed details through channels that were favor- 
able and helpful to Ephraim. The few months he had 
been associated with his new employer witnessed on 
the screen of business opportunity a continuous pic- 
ure of advances in prices of commodities, doubling 
of dividends, increase in stocks and securities, clogged 
railroads, whose carrying possiblities were inadequate 
to the demands of shippers, reversal of court rulings 
heretofore unfavorable to big interests, and complete 
readjustment of Federal legislation, and the attitude 
of the department of justice in dealing with the com- 
mon carriers. Highly gratifying results were passing 
before his view of investments in mining properties. 
Bonuses received for placing of munitions contracts 
laid the sure foundation for independant fortunes al- 
most before the ink of the signature was dry upon the 
paper. The cheer of the excited, money mad, hatless 
operator on the curb could be heard any moment from 
his seat at the desk where he sat and endeavored to« 
comprehend the meaning of it all. ''Copper strong," 
'*Zinc advanced three hundred per cent," ''Export 
trade outgrowing the provisions of the bill of the^ 
Federal Commission,'' "Steel orders refused for In- 
definite Period," -^'Mercantile Marine annjoitnce im- 
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portant developments." These flashes on the ticker had 
really become monotonous where a few months before 
one inspiring rumor of such nature would have caused 
all Wall Street to sit up and take notice. The com- 
plete reversal of conditions was fully sensed by 
Ephraim. 

Following the paragraphs which outlined his exper- 
iences as confidential clerk in "the securities depart- 
ment" at New York, he addressed his sister as fol- 
lows: 

"The never-ending flight of future days is con 
fronting you. There are small opportunities in the 
country. The city is the scene of life, promise and great 
success. Daily achievement rules in the city, daily 
grind and monotony prevail in the country. One hour 
of gain counts for more in town than a day of sleep 
walking in the *old home' hamlet. How would you like 
sister dear, to join the never-ending throng of merry- 
makers, animated humanity, hustling men, women and 
children who constitute ♦the cosmopolitan population 
of this great city? 

"For good old 'Dad' and mother dear to be left alone 
would impress them at first flush as unfeeling, and, 
a poor display of regard for the love and denial they 
have lavished upon us. They have lived the best part 
of their lives, God bless them, in the quiet and peace- 
able environment of the country. The bustle of New 
York would prove worse than banishment for them. 
Calm, stillness, the lull after a long day in the perform- 
ance of routine work in their life makes their happi- 
ness — ^I may say their self-inflicted lot. There is no 
steady gain for ambitious people outside the door of 
opportunity. You have every charm and attainment to 
make your mark in the profession of music. You do not 
want to defy Fate by draping yourself in a shroud of 
rural seclusion. We must do our duty by our parents 
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in all tilings while not overlooking the importance of 
bettering our own condition in life. Think the import- 
ant subject over carefully. Your affectionate brother, 
Bphraim." 



1 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Peculiar blindness that obscures the mental vision 
of most of us while the sight remains acute, is a 
puzzle. To such **Love'' must be *' blind" as it is 
frequently alleged; also deaf and dumb. The awak- 
ening always comes, not infrequently ahead of sche- 
dule time; again it is long deferred. True, the loss 
of the affection of man or woman, not discovered by 
an erring wife or indifferent husband until too late to 
i^emedy comes from various direct and contributing 
causes. Neglect, in a majority of cases, is the under- 
lying disturbance. Particularly is this true where the 
woman is the real or imaginary offended person. If 
there is anything a sentimental, confiding, trusting 
woman, bubbling over with affection that knows no 
restraint so far as her husband is concerned, cannot 
content herself with, it is neglect.. 

Where convenient marriages are arranged by ma1> 
ter-of-fact parties, the contract always, savors of 
obligation rather than sentiment. The joys and woes 
of wedlock are experiences known to all who have 
temporized with matrimony since history began. 

Norma in one respect was a wonderful personage. 
She adapted herself absolutely to the life of Orson 
as she divined his wishes, and her analysis was so 
correct as to require no interpreter. 

Listening one night before marriage to a well 
known comedian in black face, doing a monologue, 
she was impressed. Sometimes wit and facetiousness 
have an effect on the keen intellect the reverse of 
what is intended. 

Stepping to the footlights the entertainer said: ''I 
will tell you about the one sight I have witnessed in 
a life time of pathetic and joyful experiences, that 
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has made the greatest impression upon me. Picture 
if you can a quiet, peaceful home. Husband and wife 
alone, apparently enjoying to the full the company 
of each other. With hands resting quietly in her lap 
above a snow white apron, eyes resting upon the h<»ad 
of the house who is talking earnestly while he speaks, 
she appears most interested in every word he says. 
Never once interupting and at no time does her 
attention divert or animation lag. There they appear 
in the sanctity of their own home a blessing to 
each other and inspiration to less contented and 
domestic partners in the marriage venture — ^it never 
happened. ' ' 

However Norma may have detoured from the path- 
way of wifely propriety in her brief and trying career, 
no thought of insufficient devotion on her part had 
ever presented itself to Qi*son. She was a diplomat of 
the most skillful kind. An adept whose ability was more 
marked than the total head work of which some en- 
tire embassies could boast. On the spot when her 
presence would add one comfort or pleasure to the 
generalissimo of their matrimonial headquarters, she 
stood at *' attention," awaiting messages, ready to 
execute the command of her superior officer almost 
before he could formulate his orders. 

Marriages are said to be made in heaven. Too many 
of them are shunted upon the side track of earthly 
frailty. The glare of the Great White Way blinds the 
engine drivers, who mistake these danger signals 

for semaphores of safety. The red lights have no 
terrors for them because they are amusement crazy 
and their souls are self inflicted on the scrap heaps of 
blighted lives. 
Norma proposed to observe all danger signals. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Norma, like the great actress she really was, had 
attained stellar honors of equal distinction in two 
most varied branches. 

To Orson she was a wife whose unclouded welcome 
at his home-coming had won a way into his heart. 
She had a constellation of virtues, as he regarded her, 
not the least of which was ability to interpret, and 
not interfere with, his wishes and plain manner of 
living. 

The warm spot Norma had in the hearts of the gay 
crowd with which she mingled socially, revealed the 
other side of her life. Her blithe spirit always imbued 
the entire company, with her enthusiastic moods. 
Merrily she moved on in the dangerous channel of 
her questionable selection of popular amusements. 
She was the toast of a gay set whose glasses clinked 
to tuneful music, emphasizing words of melody and 
rhyme calculated as a compliment to her. Clothes 
worn by her were a study to grace the figure. She 
moved in an inimitable way of her own, arrayed in 
the charms Nature had bestowed upon her. 
Norma danced beneath the moon; 

She coquetted at the setting of the sun; 
She lived in a home with nothing to do, 

And thrived with nothing done. 

A marked cordiality in a few months had grown up 
between Aunt Norma and Ephraim. The very nature 
of things at the home of Orson invited, encouraged 
and stimulated that sort of living. He afforded no ex- 
citing form of amusement for his young and vigor- 
ous wife — in fact, never had. He unwittingly manifest- 
ed a feeling of relief that the duty of affording her 
social pleasure, easily transferred from his drooping 
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fihonlders to those of cne more congenially inclined. 
Aunt and nephew, without stress of imagination, 
were forced to sense this fact. They did not converse 
upon the subject, but gradually drifted along on the 
tide of amusement-seeking. Their glances were sign- 
ificant when Norma in a genuine spirit of well-mean- 
ing sought to penetrate, with darts of persuasive in- 
vitation, the good-cheer armor Orson wore to ward 
oflf sudden and unexpected attacks of his wife, who 
really longed at times for a living, responsive reply to 
her overtures. He was simply impossible socially, al- 
beit he was never more delighted than when Norma 
stood before him dressed in the grandeur of style and 
riches his lavish purse afforded, going to the opera, 
ball, reception, or — going somewhere, he could not 
tell where five minutes after she had gone, even if he 
had been told, always without asking. 

When a young, attractive woman, cannot have her 
husband's company, and there is a gay, handsome, 
yovmg Lothario in her own home, what naturally hap- 
pens? Temperamental as a great tenor, big league 
pitcher, or Southern Congressman on the occasion of 
his first set speech before the House, Ephraim ming- 
led in the whirl of gayety of which he had already 
become a part. He applied himself to his work only 
intermittently now, but with the same energy and 
purpose as before. A superficial understanding of all 
subjects calling for decision, and the gift of under- 
standing unusual in one of his years, aided him in 
''putting over" a report and "getting away" credit- 
ably with any situation that confronted hiuL He stud- 
ied the art of correct dressing quite as closely as he 
did Jhie literary, financial and descriptive features of 
the oflSce business. He never fell into the atrocities 
of bad taste. Although country bred, and only a few 
months in the city he suffered no form of artistic obli- 
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quity. No irresponsible oversight marked liis attire. 
What if his father wore celluloid collars, a dickey, 
pearl gray gaiters with glass buttons, a London 
smoke colored vest with silver monogram buttons, 
given him by young women of his school day ac- 
quaintance f Ephraim gave close and faultless atten- 
tion to the little niceties of his own attire. 

His shoes, eye glasses, dressing gowns and other ex- 
treme articles of attire were recognized as a style 
slavishly followed by him, emanating from the lead- 
ers of fashion on the stage and at the clubs. That he 
might portray the popular characters in the public 
eye correctly, he made a science of studying their 
idios3nicrasies. He affected nothing effeminate; sim- 
ply desiring to appear as a well dressed man. He was 
that indeed. He worked up to the climaxes of per- 
fection in dress without overstepping any bounds of 
propriety. 

Little wonder that a woman of refinement and 
nicety deprived of a natural outlet for her warm 
impulsive nature, reached out in the direction of the 
younger and more responsive companion. 

''The stuff that dreams are made of" is not infre- 
quently poor stuff to elevate the morals, high im- 
pulses and orderly living of the real dreamers of 
dreams. Most man sized men and womanly wom<^n, 
seldom yield to the appeals of temptation — are im- 
mune to the silent appeals of their lower passions. 
Others come to their regretable destiny because, af- 
ter all, humanity is just humanity. One line in the 
great play of the ''Squaw Man" strikingly expresses 
it. That great drama, popular and thrilling, enacted a 
few years ago by a real stage idol, is now almost for- 
gotten in view of the later successes, except for the 
climax. That one sentence which expresses a delicate 
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situation between the Indian maiden and Squaw 
Man. ''The inevitable happens". 

The ghost of the romance of Norma stalked in the 
garret, the drawing room, and every part of her home. 
Bphraim and she were launched on the sea of adven- 
ture, their craft was frail because of much usage 
since the day when two hearts first beat as one. Mag- 
netic personalities had been drawn together. Two of 
the Adamson family circle were buffeting about on 
the waves of uncertainity, while the third buried 
himself in his association with prominent literateurs, 
scientists, artists, authors and poets. Something of 
the atmosphere of congeniality, which had been 
lacking in the Fifth Avenue home of the Adamsons, 
had entered. Would it be confined to proper limita- 
tions? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ejphraim was attending a roof garden affair of 
varied features one evening late in the summer. 
Norma sat next to him, nestled so close that the cool 
breezes mechanically diffused by large electric fans, 
could not pass between them. Their crowd, the gay- 
est set of the fashionable Fifth Avenue contingent, 
surrounded them. Through the months **the affair" 
between Aunt and Orson ^s nephew had become 
noticeable although no disparaging word had been 
spoken to either about their approach to the invisible 
danger line. The zone which marks the boundaries 
of propriety — ^a separation of correct social living 
from questionable, if not immoral practices. It had 
become the most natural thing in all the pleasures of 
the sportive assemblies for these two to pair off. In- 
voluntarily they followed the promptings of their im- 
pulsive young hearts. Their attachment was carrying 
them into the innermost center of close, personal 
relationship. Outwardly no one displayed curiosity 
or concern. The proverbial caution not to *'rock the 
boat" was sounded no where on their voyage of peril. 
The lighthouses erected at danger points where in- 
numerable crafts with human freight had discharged 
their cargoes unceremoniously on the rocks of destruc- 
tion and reefs of despair shone not for them. They 
secretly embraced each other, seeking the protection 
of strong arms, when suddenly their returning senses 
flashed the danger signals set to warn them of their 
neighborhood to peril. 

In the firmament of frivolity Norma was the eve- 
ning star. In the foyers of the ball room, where the 
night world held fuU sway, she was second to no de- 
votee and was uniformly loved with that passion- 
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ate emotion the unlicensed habitues lavish upon one 
another. "Wild nights" witnessed no abatement of 
her energies. In the restaurants frequented by the 
night queen and her following there was animation. 
The flight of the beautiful woman was swift and pre- 
cedent at least decreed it to be short. Notwithstand- 
ing this there was no limitation to her vivacity. 

Brunettes are said to have been bom to lavish 
their affections on the opposite sex ; blondes, the same 
authority says are created to be loved. Norma was a 
brunette. 

A young woman, whose raiment was as far removed 
from the suggestion of home sentiment as is possible 
to imagine, came out upon the stage at the perform- 
ance they were attending and sang with good imita- 
tion of righteous emotion a song, the title of which 
was: ''Are you the kind of a man your mother 
thought you would be?" Ephraim in particular ap- 
peared affected. A discordant note had been aroused 
by the words. The young singer was just as ready for 
the proverbial good time after her "turn" on the 
stage as any other one of the entertainers. The 
thought of home and mother did not deter her from 
escapades in the lobster palace precinct. She just 
sang that topical song because there was tempera- 
mentality in the gay throng which had to be concen- 
trated on some sentiment, and because there was 
money in it for her. 

No matter how far one strays from the right path 
of rectitude there is always an incident — a spoken 
word, a song, the quotation of a i>oet's couplet, to 
give a timely warning. It is not always heeded— more 
often not than otherwise perhaps. 

This incident is recalled: A business man in a 
downtown district of New York, strong in the char- 
acteristics that hold one steadfast to the marriage 
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vows, was unexpectedly attracted to the side line of 
wrong doing, that is, as the old-fashioned way of 
thinking decrees. According to new society thought 
— ^more modern ethics, he was just indiscreet. In any 
event, a stenographer, of most attractive appearance 
and unusual intelligence, became more and more im- 
portant to his office requirements. With the prefer- 
ential position emphasized by her employer, she as- 
sumed a more dictatorial air and made a disquieting 
atmosphere. There is only one cause for a condition 
such as this, which disorganizes, yes, demoralizes an 
office — ^too intimate understanding between employ- 
er and employee. This was the case with these two. 
Finally, one afternoon at a late hour, while seated in 
a big arm chair at his mahogany desk, in his luxur- 
iously furnished office, the man was discovered by a 
friend, whose office was diagonally across the court 
at the same dizzy height on a corresponding floor of 
another building. Knowing the telephone number of 
his friend, the last mentioned gentleman took down 
the transmitter of his own telephone and called up the 
very much engaged gentleman. When Central rang 
the bell a thoroughly surprised young woman jump- 
ed up from the lap of her startled employer. She had 
been siting there some time, the two having no idea 
that their presence in the office after business hours 
was known to any one. In a voice disguised as much 
as possible, the troublesome friend inquired after the 
health of the belated business man. Next he wanted 
to know if his friend was not working over; time. 
Cautioned against too close attention to business the 
tantalizing interview was carried on until a final ques- 
tion was squarely inflicted upon tho much embarras- 
sed individual. '*How is your wife these days? I don't 
see you out with her as often as heretofore.'' With a 
burst of anger, incited by surprise and indignation 
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the man demanded to know with whom he was talk- 
ing. ''It is your conscience, that friend from whom 
you cannot hide/' was the last word spoken in an 
interview never forgotten by any one of the three who 
knew of it — ^particularly the indiscreet business man. 
Ephraim was listening to his conscience now, as 
he had to the singer who repeated the catchy words: 
''Are you the kind of man your mother thought that 
you would bet" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Back at The Glen Annabelle busied herself with 
summer rambles, mountain climbing, contact with na- 
ture, and thought. Near the crystal waters of a comjpan- 
ionable brook she sat and listened. With this music 
sweet and low she became fascinated, and, finally en- 
tranced as the endless beverage of the gods flowed on 
continuously. Surrounded by harebells, wild flowers 
and ferns she became sleepy. The pigeon and more 
musical song birds flew about her, first quaffing nec- 
tar to quench their parched throats, then flying aloft 
apparently mounting invisible perches just beneath 
the sky. She traveled to mystic lands as the haze 
thickened. Her vision was of a fair one who held 
thousands in rapture with the silver intonation of her 
voice. In the realm of musical enchantment she 
soothed the pains, the sorrows and distresses of a 
multitude. Like the vapor of incense in her imagina- 
tion her gift of melody permeated the very being of 
her subjects. 

Then the scene of Annabelle 's reverie would under- 
go a change. With the rays of a sunset warm and 
bright, falling full upon her young face she reposed 
in the light of the smile of Eiphraim. Away from the 
green velvet hills, in the city far distant, she was 
reaching out her trusting hand, expecting it to meet 
a hand warm and assuring. But no hand touched hers. 
Only the gold and crimson light fell upon the exten- 
ded hand. Her face, quiet in drowsiness, plainly mani- 
fested disappointment. Soon the clouds gathered and 
this child of the land of floral fragrance and rural 
simplicity, even in her awakening hour sensed the 
thanksgiving of a mother's presence. Her eyes, so 
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mild and blue, dilated as the gentle parent was ob- 
served beside her. Her form lay, stretched at full 
length, with abandon and young womanly grace, up- 
on the banks of the stream. The caressing that follow- 
ed was just as genuine as all previous emotions had 
been. Then there came a dispelling of the shadows 
which had threatened to settle upon her. In a final 
betrayal of the sentiment that occupied the innermost 
recess of her confiding heart she sweetly siH)ke the 
one word, *'SamueL" 

Throwing off the bonds of slumber, she opened her 
eyes, looked about and fully understood the whole 
situation, just as the end of the day came, and her 
parting footsteps appeared to be the accompaniment 
of the waters of the brook, which registered tones 
like musical chords, sweet and low. 

For five years, at least, Annabelle had been laugh- 
ing her way into the affections of those, who went to 
The Glen in the spring, summer and autumn of the 
year. One of her effervescent personality can no 
more exist without adding to the merriment of the com- 
munity than the mirthfully inclined could fail to pay 
homage to the hilarity queen. The disciples of the 
philosopher Zeno were not confined to the school in the 
colonnade at Athens. The Glen had in its cynical pop- 
ulation certain austere, misanthropic, descendants of 
the Greek teachers, who manifested ostentatious con« 
tempt for enjoyment. These stoical old kill-joys sow- 
ed the seed of discontent in the garden spot of the 
Adirondacks iwhjere blossoms of contentment, sought 
to develop. 

Annabelle, with a predominance of laughter and a 
temperament that inclined to the light, enjoyable, 
felicitous side of life, was not immune to the atmos- 
sphere of the oppressors. She could not acclimate her- 
self to the depressing attempts of the confirmed mal- 
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contents who sought to surcharge the air every one 
breathed at The Glen, with inaction and humidity — 
a sort of antitoxin to the rich, red blood that flowed 
in the veins of the young. people. Therefore, she fre- 
quently found herself in tears. Little wonder she drew 
comparison between the active, attractive immigra- 
tors from the city, and the straight-laced, whimpering, 
peevish towns people, who looked upon her hand- 
some young face and youthful ways only to allude 
to the dangers that threatened her. Less wonder that 
this happy-natured child of the mountains, by birth 
and nature a creation of the masses, looked with 
longing eyes away from the home scene to a place 
where kindred spirits, and helpful masters could de- 
velop the lyric abilities, struggling within her. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

One Sunday morning in the early auttlmn stUlneas 
quite unusual^ and never experienced at any other 
hour of the day or night, reigned throughout the city. 
For some unaccountable reason Ephraim awakened 
as if because of the calm after a night of hilarious, al- 
most riotous excitment. He first experienced a stif- 
ling sensation as of suffocation. The closeness of the 
atmosphere and oppressive condition which had rob- 
bed him of sleep during the hours sparingly allotted, 
was reversed. A cool breeze was blowing through the 
well ventilated room. It was an ideal morning that 
had dawned and the material world, true to its crea- 
tor, was welcoming to the sanctuary all righteous, 
Ood-fearing people. Ephraim could not reconcile the 
physical disability on his part with surroundings so 
invigorating^ He refused to listen for a time to the 
promptings of his own awiakening state of mind. 
Business, pleasure, promiscuous occupations, had 
driven the sense of duty from his conscience. Weary 
and exhausted, he bad gone to his apartment every 
night in the week for months, only partially resting 
his body and over taxed mind. The pace that kills 
was leaving its unmistakable marks upon his once 
fresh, 'wholesome face. 

Ephraim realized the enervation that robbed him 
of strength, spirit and nerve force was due to exhaus- 
tion and to severe tax upon his bodily resources. He 
began to think of his situation fairly. 

Remembering one of the striking charges his 
mother had enjoined on him when he was leaving 
home, he became really serious in personal reflection 
for the first time in months. 
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**My son/' said Melissa, **I want you always to 
think of your parents^ sister and home at eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning. At that time we will be 
thinking of and praying for you — ^particularly your 
mother. No matter how thoroughly business and 
pleasure occupys your mind at all other times, let us 
feel the sweet communion of thought and loving re- 
membrance at that one particular hour every week." 

There was the mother instinct in that request. No 
fond parent will think for one moment Melissa ever 
allowed her son Ephraim to go out of her mind for 
long at a time. Her yearning, loving mother-heart 
craved his company, attentions and presence con- 
stantly. Still she wanted to create the psychological 
moment and hour of his fixed devotion and love 
when the world apart they could exist for themselves 
alone. 

A3 he tumbled and tossed in bed that charming 
Lord's Day morning all the truths of accusing indis- 
cretions were brought vividly to him. He could not 
sleep. Be knew Nature had not exacted the full toll 
of repose. Gathering his relaxed energies he pulled 
himself together and plunged into a cold bath. He had 
no definite idea of immediate diversions. The princi- 
pal thing with Ephraim was to get away from the 
thoughts that occupied his mind, and he stubbornly 
refused to make room for lighter, more frivolous 
fancies. Dressing, he slipped quietly out of the house 
and walked to a neighboring restaurant^ where toast 
and strong coffee rehabilitated his nerves and stead- 
ied his footsteps. Walking out into the Avenue he care* 
lessly looked at his watch. A most startling sensation 
caused him to reach out and grab a convenient rail. 
With face white, a cold perspiration covering his body, 
the hand in which he held the watch noticeably shak- 
ing, Ephraim stood dazed. Looking once more at the 
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dial there was plainly visible to him the beautiful 
face of his mother, wearing as sweet a smile as ever 
illumed a cameo or pastel, looking lovingly upon him. 
Even the snowy locks, the lips that were thii^ and 
shrunken, the eyes grown dim although radiant with 
love for her boy, looked up at him. And most entranc- 
ing of all that smile divine. 

He gazed steadily at the watch. In addition to the 
parental impress only two Boman figures were visible. 

It was XI o'clock. 

Ephraim had experienced a vision. The man or wo- 
man who never has one suffers an irretrievable loss. 
Once more his impaired sight was working smooth- 
ly. The mechanism of his fine brain had become regu- 
lar. The mental poise was returning. With a rapidity 
that swept him through long months of digression like 
a flash of lightning in a dark night, that reveals a 
great expanse, the panorama of his entire career was 
revealed for an instant, and then the veil of oblivion 
fell about it. 

He paused in front of a large brown stone church 
in the Avenue, frequented by the money changers and 
society devotees. The men who set the pace in inter- 
est charges, and women who go the limit at fashion's 
decree, were fast filling the sanctuary. Strange there 
were none of his acquaintances in the throng assemb- 
ling for divine worship. In business he had come in 
contact with the secretaries and confidential clerks 
of numerous of the men known to him by name, not 
personally. His women friends, notwithstanding the 
wide acquaintance of Aunt Norma and the thorough- 
ness of her introductions, were none of these. As he 
settled down on the deep plush cushion in the pew to 
which he had been conducted, Ephraim shuddered. 
Whether this was the result of surprise at his pres- 
ence there, or realization of the fact that it was the 
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first divine service he had attended for nearly a year, 
must remain in doubt. Soon he came to the point of 
defining conditions. Reputation had been the stub- 
born barrier he could not surmount. He had counted, 
from the hour he arrived in the city, that reputation 
was everything. Hitherto he had sought men by the 
reputation they bore. No^ on reflection, he saw plain- 
ly that character was the true interpreter. Like many 
another misguided person he had endeavored to make 
his place in the world through reputation, so often false 
and misleading, rather than character, the true test. 



CHAPTBIR XVllL 

Ephraim exerted himself to appear at ease during 
the introductory exercises. His long absence from 
church quite disconcerted him, however. The truth 
is, his mental condition was not unlike that of the 
two brothers, by the name of Ransom. They were bad 
citizens and invariably in disgrace — ^frequently in 
jail. On a certain occasion they were loitering about 
their home town, courting some new trouble that 
would deprive them of their liberty. The place was in 
the throes of a religious upheaval. Urgent appeals 
were made to the Ransom boys to attend the meet- 
ings. After much i>ersuasion they agreed to visit the 
place if no reference to their presence were made, 
and they were allowed to occupy seats in the rear of 
the meeting house. Carrying out their part of the pro- 
gramme they appeared at an evening meeting. The 
place was well filled — ^particularly the rear seats, as 
usual. An officious usher started them for the front. 
The Evangelist in charge, knowing nothing of the 
Ransom boys, their presence, or the promise given 
them, arose just then and announced the old, famil- 
iar hjnnn, *' Return, ye Ransomqd sinners, home.'* 
The incident was unfortunate to say the least. 

The preacher Ephraim was facing arose in a dig- 
nified, self-possessed and impressive manner, after 
having been introduced by the assistant. He proved 
to be a *' supply*' for that service, one of four broth- 
ers, engaged in ministerial work in the south, all tal- 
ented, and gifted in oratory. After reading an appor- 
priate passage of scripture he closed the Bible and 
said: *' Since coming to your city, my good Christian 
friends, I have frequently read of a musical play be- 
ing enacted in one of your amusement places. The 
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title of one of the songs the star is singing has made 
such an impression upon me I have selected it for my 
text this morning. I never have seen the performance. 
I think I might be interested. I do not know the sing- 
er or actor. I do not know who wrote the song. Possi- 
bly I will never hear it. Strange to say, I do not know 
the words of the song, the meaning they convey, or 
how they agree in sentiment with my line of thought. 
It is simply with the title I am dealing: 'All Dressed 
Up and No Place to Oo.' The great man who said in 
effect that 'the author of the songs of a country is 
greater than the man who writes the laws', at least 
gave us something to think about. The author who has 
produced this catchy stanza, so popular in this city 
and elsewhere, I presume, has given me something to 
think about, and it is the situation he exx>oses with 
which I am concerning myself this morning, and to 
which I invite your attention. 

''On the streets of every city in the South each 
week day, after the stress of business is over, when 
pressure is removed from those who toil; with urgency 
of office, store and factory duties abated for the time 
being, a horde of young i>eople spring up on the pop- 
ular promenade. These constitute the greater part of 
the aimless human wave that rises and falls accord- 
ing to weather conditions. It is pardonable pride 
that prompts these expectant, young people to dress 
attractively. They are bubbling over with merriment. 
Their natures throw off the serious side of life which 
their vocation fastens upon them during long, trying 
hours of application. To mingle with friends and ac- 
quaintances, look well, even attractive, is no trivial 
desire. It is the recreation, change of scene, elixir of 
life their young, stirring, energetic mjnds and bodies 
require. 
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'*In a more conservative, serious mood, this condi- 
tion prevails on Sunday, although my thought for the 
welfare of the precious souls is not so directly associa- 
ted with their occupation on the Lord's Day. It may 
be that the pastor from a staid and settled old school, 
Southern city, is guileless and unsophisticated, not 
fully capable of realizing the pitfalls that threaten 
the flower of our young womanhood and manhood. 
Albeit the impression I have is that the steadying in- 
fluence is most needed under circumstances flrst 
mentioned. 

''Times are changing and people with them. 
Principles can never change. The thought mos^ 
seriously impressed upon my mind is for the safety 
of the youth. When they partake of the evening meal, 
bedeck themselves in their finery and saunter out, 
*A11 Dressed Up and No Place to Gk)' — or seemingly 
none, great danger threatens them. If it only were pos- 
sible for some wise, well meaning. Christian advisor to 
speak just a word of caution to them as they start 
out on a mission of pleasure seeking, there would 
be less danger. How remiss is the parent who fails to 
sound the note of warning before the evening march 
of the innocents is taken up ! If my young people only 
saw the way clear to spend a brief space of their 
precious period of relaxation with me juat as the 
shades are falling, and the night revel is starting, 
I would not care who wrote the songs, or enacted the 
ordinances governing their privileges. '' 

Along these lines Dr. Jones continued in a pleasing 
way to outline a most unusual discourse. Ephraim be- 
came intensely interested. So deep was the impression 
made on his mind that he became imbued with the 
sympathetic spirit of the speaker. A marvelous abil- 
ity on the part of Dr. Jones conveyed a lesson of 
high thought to all his hearers. And in Ephraim 's 
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case he awakened with utmost exactness the right 
trains of thought. 

The view Ephraim once had of nature and life was 
returning. Quiet, restful scenes in the country, at The 
Glen, were recalled by the quaint, Southern accent of 
this man who spoke as though he had been inspired to 
deliver a special message to Ephraim. Clouds of recent 
entanglements, then the sunshine of happy college 
days came into view. The ezhilirating atmosphere, 
with the springtime brilliance of tulip and hyacinth 
won him away from the gloom of doubt and misdoing. 
Peaceful haze, thoughtful silence, were fast settling 
upon his sensitive nature. He was fascinated by the 
plain, persuasive manner of the speaker and immeasur- 
ably impressed by the truthfulness of his discourse. 



CHAPTEiR XTK. 

Floral City Country Club never before presented 
so animated a spectacle as the one witnessed the Mon- 
day succeeding Bphraim's visit to the church. He had 
become intense in meditation after finding* himself 
seated on a bench in the park an hour or two after the 
service closed. Leaving the church he had realized he 
was submerged in a gulf of consequential events. 
With brain clear after a long session of self intercourse 
he grasped the real situation miore fully than he 
had before. Dire eventualities he frankly admitted 
were threatening him together with others whose 
happiness and good name he was in honor bound to 
protect. Then followed a firm resolution to return to a 
normal plane of sense and reason. His mental equili- 
bration admittedly must undergo readjustment. The 
aphorism that he promised himself faithfully to fol- 
low in the future was: 

"Look before you leap, 
Is an axiom right to keep." 

He could perform no feats of necromancy, neither 
was he a sorcerer; at the same time, he was gaining 
a surer moral foothold. 

A frequenter of the fashionable rendezvous where 
the clique to which he belonged indulged theit athletic 
proclivities, Elphraim had consented, at the solicita- 
tion of his friends, to enter the golf tournament, the 
first open invitation event of the club since his intro- 
duction as a member. This accounted for his presence 
at Floral City Country Club. The day following his 
unexpected experience at the church he was to play the 
qualifying round. While Elphraim since living in the 
city had displayed flashes of his old time college prow- 
ess as a golfer on the links of several clubs, no seri- 
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ous consideration of his ability had been entertained. 
Concentration, that indispensable factor of every suc- 
cessful player, was not noticeable in his game. He had 
the golfing form and an athletic figure par excellence. 
The beautiful swing, full sweep of his stroke, and per- 
fect timing of the club at the point of contact simply 
emphasized the ability of Ephraim. All these points 
of excellence so noticeably apparent to past masters 
of the ancient and honorable game, had resiilted in 
his enjoying frequent invitations to join twosome and 
foursome players. By club members he was considered 
a jovial partner and safe performer. Able to turn in 
a score not far above eighty when pressed to the point 
of extending himself, he was a Class B player, whose 
handicap of eight strokes on his home course was 
about right. 

On the day of the qualifying round Ephraim drove 
over to '*the island'' with Aunt Norma in a high pow- 
er roadster. She was dressed '^ within an inch of her 
life. ' ' All their crowd were to attend the opening day 
of the tournament, the social function of the year at 
Floral City Country Club. 

It had been the invariable rule for several years 
for all to assemble there for this event. They gave 
more or less serious attention to the first eighteen or 
thirty-six hole score of the players — those in whom 
Norma and her following were interested. They drank 
to the health of about every one on their list of calling 
acquaintances; talked too much of the contestants, 
for the good of the game ; displayed the gay clothes and 
loud hats of the women, ate a rich luncheon, drank 
again to the health of the cousins and aunts of the 
first parties toasted, and left late in the afternoon for 
an intown club or roof-garden for dancing and liber- 
al diversion lasting well into the following day. While 
Ephraim would have preferred to make the trip by 
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train, or merely as an automobile passenger, if desir- 
ous of making a creditable medal score, he had not 
thought the situation over carefully. Therefore, he 
found himself driving the car, an impairment of his 
strength and sight no discreet golfer indulges in be- 
fore playing an important game. 

That Ephraim was not talkative, his companion dis- 
covered soon after they started. The change :n his 
demeanor rather fretted her at first. Her amenability 
to the whimsicalities of Orson had tutored her well, 
however, and she knew that the way to deal with such 
a situation was not to express impatience. Ephraim was 
courteous, attentive to her wants, and extremely in- 
terested in the country. 

The night before, after his communing with nature 
in the park, weighing carefully every word of the re- 
markable sermon and indulging in a long, brisk walk 
out into the country, alone and undisturbed, he had 
retired early. One entry fully recorded by him on the 
pages of his imaginary book of new resolutions had 
been a promise to visit his long neglected parents and 
sister at The Glen, just as soon as he could possibly 
arrange for a short absence. Next he had determined 
to give more intellectual attention to the duties of his 
position, the development of which, he was fair enough 
to admit, would show more satisfactory results if so 
administered. Then the one subject he blushed even 
to think about, had to be met squarely. Arising he had 
studied his own features in the long cheval-glass. 
Looking at himself, face to face, he had asked this 
question aloud: ''Ephraim, is it in you to return to a 
strictly proper position in your relations with Norma ; 
can you cut out the rapid crowd who are fast ruining 
your life; will you do that from now on which will 
please those who are truly, sincerely interested in your 
future?'' His head had come up erect, fists contracted, 
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a look of determination no one could mistake had 
come into his face, and he replied: ''I will try." 

He drew as a partner for the qualifying round a 
**good sport," a contender from a Western club who, 
was the guest of a member of the handicap committee. 
They were congenial spirits from the start. Both 
knew and observed the rules strictly. Their morning 
round resulted in splendid scores. The guest returned 
an 82 while Ephraim was one stroke above. The latter 
was imbued with a golfing enthusiasm he had not ex- 
perienced before in months. Every shot from the tee 
got away clean and straight. This inspired great ac- 
curacy and keen vision for the iron work and brassie 
strokes that followed. His approaches had snap and 
vim, also a sense of accuracy that afforded him several 
holes with a single put, on account of the deadly close- 
ness with which the ball ran up to the cup from off 
the putting green. When he sensed the truth of his 
returning mental balance the change was so gratifying 
to him that he became a rejuvenated golfer. Going out 
in the afternoon for the second eighteen holes he had 
that confidence which comes of renewed vision. The 
news soon spread around the club house and grounds 
that Ephraim was playing par golf. A gallery was 
drawn to the scene of his conquest. Without a word 
of conversation between them, the men, like pieces of 
delicately adjusted machinery, completed one hole after 
another, and modestly acknowledged tl(e plaudits of 
their admirers when the cards were handed to the 
clerk of the tournament — ^Adamison 153, partner 154, 
both qualifying in the first flight. Adamson winner of 
the tournament prize for low gross score, qualifying 
round. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Pleading quite enough tax upon his mental resources 
for one day at least, Ephraim excused himself from all 
friends, hilarious acquaintances and would-be celebra- 
tors of his new honors. As an additional reason for 
complete rest he modestly stated his wish to stay in 
the running as long as possible, although adding that 
his elimination no doubt would prove as effectual by 
the next competitor as his first winning had been mete- 
oric and unexpected. This wise decision was most 
disappointing to all who were more interested in 
lionizing a new hero than in perpetuating his prestige. 

The second day found Ephraim in the pink of golf 
perfection. His lamp of confidence was burning bright- 
ly, with the lens of best effort focused on the trophy, 
which every player in the contest coveted. He knew 
the event called for supreme effort on his part. The 
proper coordination of brain and muscle must be main- 
tained. Without it no man could win, for the ideal 
conditions were indicative of a record card for the 
course, if rain or wind did not interfere. 

Fortunately for Ephraim he was paired the second 
day with a young man who foolishly had done the 
very thing Ephraim 's friends had tried to lead him into 
the night before. The eighteenth amendment did not 
interfere with fluid dispensations at the club. Their 
match was over at the twelfth hole, 7-6. Ephraim was 
really sorry to defeat the young man so overwhelming- 
ly, as it was the latter s first tournament and he played 
a promising game in the qualifying round. 

Wishing to rid himself of all disconcerting influen- 
ces, Ephraim had arranged to remain at the club house 
indefinitely, or until conquered by a competitor. He 
knew the quiet of the place at night, and the opportun- 
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ity to retire early and rest undisturbed, was the tonic 
he required. 

Up bright and early ihe third morning of the tourna- 
ment, he took a short walk about the club house 
grounds, returned for a substantial breakfast, then 
amused himself by looking at the typical old prints 
such as embellish the living room walls of every im- 
portant country club. These inscriptions, in more or 
less pretentions scroll or Old English engaged his at- 
tention : 

Why can't I putt as other men do? 
I want to drop the pill in the box 
in no more than two. 

Why can't I drive as other men do? 
How the h — can you drive if 
you don't follow through! 

Cheer up, old man, though a hole you may lose, 
You can't win on the greens with 
a fit of the blues. 

Perfection will come in the 

land of the blest, 
When bunkers have fallen 

and your soul is at rest. 

What shall it profit a man, or how 

help his soul, 
To last the game through 

and lose the last hole? 

So confident had Ephraim become of his ability to 
take the measure of the man with whom he was to play 
the third day, he was as impatient as a race horse wait- 
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ing for the word to start. Careful inquiry as to the 
style of game played by this competitor, and his rather 
high score in the qualifying round, were not alone 
responsible for this feeling. 

Not that Bj)hraim was getting chesty. He simply 
profited as the result of the splendid condition he was 
maintaining. Every golfer knows the feeling that 
overcomes a player when that unbeatable sensation 
possesses him. The end of the day found him a winner. 
Although his score was the highest that day he had 
yet made the critics, who contended from the first 
that he was in too fast company, now freely prophesied 
he would ''blow up'' when taken over the course the 
following day by one of the two contenders who had 
been played for first place by the sporting element in 
attendance. 

The fourth, and i)ossible last day for Ephraim, his 
friends, who had multiplied as there was no abate- 
ment of his steadiness and success, gathered around 
him as he appeared ready for the fray. Every encour- 
agement was offered him. His eyes were dear. Not a 
sign of nervousness could be discovered. Cool and 
calculating, he sent the first drive down through the 
center of the course to the 250 yard post, fully 40 yards 
in advance of the favorite who had lost the honor at 
the toss and become noticeably disconcerted with the 
first indication of superiority m,anif est by his opponent. 
He had some difiS<;ulty in finishing a winner. 

The fifth day he was a winner by default of the man 
scheduled to play him. To accept a bye Ephraim did 
not at all fancy. Illness in the family of his competi- 
tor accounted for the unexpected favor. 

Night came and found Ephraim paired in the finals 
with Duncan Mackey, who had come over from the 
land of the heather, to attach to hh collection the 
desirable Floral City Country Club trophy. It had 
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taken two extra holes, for Mackey, to arbitrate their 
little misunderstanding of the day with a sturdy golf- 
er. The stage was indeed set for a day of superb golf 
controverting on the morrow. Excitement quite unfit- 
ted the gallery for such an ordeal. Interested and sym- 
pathizing friends of Etphraim stood at long arms 
length, simply admiring him and the determined fight 
he was making. They were hoping against hope and 
admitting to one another in whisper that in their honest 
judgment there was little chance for his final success. 
He knew their doubt. He did not share it. Quite calm 
Ephraim withdrew from the nervous, excitable com- 
pany and slipped up to the room he had occupied five 
nights without dethronement. What his fate would be 
when the crucial test came, he knew not. Mackey, 
early in the evening, accompanied by the **pros," old- 
er hands at the game and seasoned experts, sat quietly 
on the club house porch, smoking a black pipe, think- 
ing over with close study the outlines of his foe of the 
morrow, and weighing the ability he credited him 
with. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As Ephraim stepped out on the green terrace in 
front of the club house early on the morning of the 
finals he beheld a scene that could not fail to fire the 
spirit of a real golfer. The bright, rising sun, the mis- 
tress of the links; the soft, balmy air; the desire of 
the performer with par capabilities; a perfect morn- 
ing. In appearance he was the master of the clubs, 
not a man the clubs could master. Dressed in faultless 
fashion, there was a charm about the contender that 
contrasted most favorably with the sunburned golf- 
hound of international fame. The latter loafed lazily 
about the club hospital, watching his canny coanlry- 
man repair ailing shafts of the unfortunates of less 
strenuous matches than the one he was to engage in. 
In fancy both contestants were intent upon the task 
that lay before them. The well hit drive, the putt holed 
out, and the accurate approach, creeping steathily 
over the thick, short cropped verdure embellishing the 
coveted cup, were the quintessence of joys both looked 
for. 

The hour of ten, the time for teeing up approaching, 
"Slippers,'* the caddie, who had gone the pace with 
Ephraim from the qualifying round, stood mutely, al- 
most worshipfully, near by. In the shade of a wide, 
spreading maple he waited, the bag of his master 
swung proudly over his shoulder. Every club was rad- 
iant as emery applied vigorously to steel could make 
it. The wooden clubs had been treated to a well laid 
coat of Valspar and looked like weapons that had 
never been swung. 

Just as Ephraim stepped upon the tee and scanned 
the perfect stretch that lay before him, ** Slippers" ap- 
proached, cap in hand. He was holding a small parcel 
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which conveyed a sense of delicacy and feeling of 
refinement, even before the contents was manifest. 
Spotless, soft white tissue paper afforded a reason- 
ably accurate suggestion of the nature of the gift. 
''It's from her, sir!" said the boy, as Ephraim care- 
fully removed the wrapper and tenderly liberated a 
beautiful red, Eillamey rosebud; not a full blooming 
flower, too conspicuous to be worn by a man engaged 
in the strenuous task that lay before him. 

He first thought of Annabelle, who he knew loved 
this flower more than any other growing blossom. 
Then he thought of another. He hesitated for a moment 
to decide what he had best do. Fully convinced that 
Norma was the giver, he again thought of his sweet 
little sister and wondered at the coincidence of her 
best loved adornment greeting him as a sentiment of 
good wishes at this peculiar time. He fastened the flow- 
er to his silk, loose fitting shirt just as Mackey ap- 
peared. 

The gallery was the largest ever seen at Floral City 
Country Ciub. The fact that a club member, practic- 
ally without previous high standing as a champion- 
ship contender, was a finalist— a most popular and at- 
tractive young mian — had much to do with this large 
attendance. Ephraim could not have named a single 
person in the vast throng. He was too sensible of the 
great responsibility resting upon his shoulders, to 
think of anything but the game. 

Mackey won the toss. This omen pleased the visit- 
or and he plainly manifested his feeling. There was a 
blend of confidence and experience about his method 
which boded disaster to an antagonist. Unnoticed, as 
though the competitor were miles away, Ephraim 
gripped his club with manifest sureness and display 
of consistency. Like a bird his ball soared over the 
turf, at proper height, straight as an arrow, and tan- 
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talizingy resting just speaking distance ahead of the 
good drive Mackey had previously made. 

Thrills and hair raising experiences were many 
during the eighteen hole play of the morning. One 
sensational shot followed another. The exi)ertness of 
the elder player was uncanny. He went ahead with set 
jaw, muscles standing out like whipcords, and eyes 
strained to keep the ball at all times under vigilant 
surveillance. 

Trailing along persistently, with perplexing close- 
ness, Ephraim was never more than two down, and 
at times all even. His steadiness astounded every one 
who witnessed the wonderful play he was staging, — 
Mackey in particular. At the finish of the morning 
round Ephraim, who had completed the game in 
seventy-four, was two over par and one down. All 
agreed they had seen a thriller. Although speaking 
most enthusiastically of the artistic i)erformance by 
their club lassoeiate, they nevertheless ha^ a, secret 
fear that the experience and stajdng qualities of 
Mackey would wear the younger player down in the 
afternoon round, making his success impossible. 

Cruel as death and deep as the grave is the feel- 
ing some sportsmen have of their own failure of 
achievement. Ephraim was not gloomy over the out- 
look. He knew others had fought the good fight and 
gone down to defeat before him. In college days he 
had won contests when they seemed lost and he did 
not lose faith in his ability to go through to a glori- 
ous finish in this trying ordeal. His aphorism was 
''the best possible effort, and satisfaction with such 

performance.' 

Besting an hour and a half, during which time he 
partook sparingly of refreshment, Ephraim observed 
from a position of seclusion in the restaurant that his 
antagonist was not denying the cravings of the inner 
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man, particularly a penchant for Haig and Haig from 
a members' locker. 

The antithesis of their thoughts was marked to a 
reader of character. Ephraim was hopeful, not over- 
confident. Miackey was doggedly determined, arro- 
gant and assumptive. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

As the two golf giants teed up for the final round 
at the moment agreed upon they made a spectacle 
that Romans would have feasted their eyes upon with 
eagerness. Like gladiators who parried and thrust 
with weapons of steel, the two contenders were fit 
men. They were not viewed from balconies by rulers 
and potentates as frenzied beasts about to be libera- 
ted in a vast arena, fighting for life. Their spectators 
were not assembled as habitues of the prize ring, 
with enthusiasm that demanded blows and pummel- 
ing. Nevertheless the throng expected a display of 
skill as keen and scrappy as ever before witnessed 
on any links. They were not disappointed. 

Just as Ephraim was stepping out of a side door 
of the club house, to approach the tee without pass- 
ing near the gallery, ** Slippers", whose sharp eye he 
could not escape, approached him respectfully, as he 
had done in the morning, with a tastily arranged, 
mysterious little parcel. **She sent it to you", was the 
only comment of the lad, who easily detected the an- 
noyance of his master. Ephraim glanced about and 
ascertained that he was practically obscured from 
curious eyes. He then removed a delicate tinted ribbon 
and tissue covering, which revealed a second Killar- 
ney bud, like the one he -had worn in the morning. 

Attached was this inscription, neatly printed upon 
a dainty card. 

** There Ve been times you can remember 

When youVe lain all night awake. 
Heard the clock strike every hour. 

Thought the day would never break. 
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All because some golfing worry 

Lay upon your mind like lead, 
And you thought that sure the morrow 'd 

Bring disaster on your head. 

When at last day was breaking 

Quite like other days the same, 
Gone the worry, ceased the aching, 

For the loss that never came 

My dear you should remember. 
When the gloom clouds shroud the earth, 

That the mask that scowls so grimly 
Often 'hides a face of mirth. 

** Norma," remarked Ephraim unconsciously, in an 
audible voice which the caddie mistook for interroga* 
tion. "I don't know, sir" was his faltering reply. 
Puzzled, curious, perplexed he stripped off the card, 
placing it carelessly in his pocket. His first impulse 
was to toss the blossom away. Then, again thinking 
of Annabelle and her fondness for the Eillamey rose, 
he attached it to his shirt and stepped briskly to the 
first tee. 

Nerve, judgment, delicacy of touch, muscular acti- 
vity and intellect, as exemplified by two finished ex- 
ponents now engaged in a battle royal for two hours. 
First one gained a slight advantage, then the other. 
With Ephraim it was the struggle of attitude of mind. 
Mackey counted on the mightiness of muscle. The 
very soul of the former entered into the contest. 
Ephraim 's new view of life, clearness of sight where 
lowering clouds before had obscured the truths, 
augured victory. Without the vision, collected mind 
and conscientious application, no man could stand the 
strain. The whole anatomical physique of Mackey was 
pitted against E'phraim. With an accuracy that was 
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fascinating, the former made every stroke count. 
Scottish philosophy stood him in good purpose. Still 
he wavered at times, as the younger player came 
right back with audacious precision, when tested out 
by the intrigue and cunning of the senior. 

On the tee at the eighteenth hole the players were 
even — ^just as they had started in the morning, no 
advantage having been gained by either after a day 
of most strenuous play. Mackey was holding the hon- 
or over from a previous hole. He looked tired and 
anxious as he addressed the ball for a final drive, and 
threw all his strength and accuracy into the shot. 
About 225 yards of the 395 necessary to negotiate was 
traversed by the **red honor'' he was using. It was a 
fine shot, and Ephraim knew he must meet the test 
put up to him if he hoped to survive that hole and 
game. He was equal to the demand. His ball, after 
the drive, lay in the very center of the course, ten 
yards ahead of the other. Every eye was strained. The 
breath of two thousand spectators was held as Mackey 
played a gigger shot onto the green, too far removed 
from the cup to expect he would hole out in three. 
Ephraim measured up the situation carefully and 
swung back to hit the ball. The tension had become 
too great for some high strung female spectator, and 
just as he was meeting the ball with a light midiron 
he had chosen, to land him if possible close to the cup, 
a shriek rent the stillness. The mischief had been done. 
That concentration so essential at the psychological 
moment was shattered. Away to the left of the green 
the ball took its flight. A low, almost unanimous 
chorus of voices sounded the sentiment of regret that 
instantly overcame partisans of both players. 

After fighting the good fight it was little less than 
tragic to see Ephraim lose as the result of an incident 
impossible to avoid. The young woman who had faint- 
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ed was carried to the club house. Neither of the 
players, in fact few others, were aware of her identi- 
ty. When the ball was seen to travel a course leading 
extremely left, in the direction of the tennis courts, 
out of bounds, it was taken for granted Ephroim 
would be obliged to play a third shot with loss of 
stroke and distance, making a five the best to be hop- 
ed for, while Mackey had only to take two puts more 
on the green and win. After composure had settled 
down once more upon the players and spectators, 
Ephraim, his face white, was about to drop a ball and 
pay the penalty of another's transgression. 

Upon the course, just off the putting green, ** Slip- 
pers'' was yelling at the top of his weak, young 
voice. His gesticulations were maniacal. Having ob- 
served the carrying away of the young woman, and 
noticing his miaster's intention to play another ball, 
he sensed the situation partially. Holding up the 
game temporarily the boy came tearing down the 
course hatless, falling into a bunker that guarded the 
approach of the putting green. The bag of clubs had 
tripped him, and his face was black with sand, and 
his hands filled with sod, when he emerged. Beaching 
his astounded master, he appealed to him between 
gasps for breath, not to play another ball, conveying 
the startling information that the ball first played 
was on the green. Everyone thought the strain of the 
finish had unbalanced the mind of ** Slippers" as 
well as that of the young woman. Affectionately 
Ephraim put his arm about the youngster and said: 
**We still have a chance, and if we lose, it is because 
I did not do my part as well as you have done yours." 
Tears began to course down the cheeks of the lad as 
he saw Ephraim drop a ball and start to swing at it. 
Dropping on his knees on the ground in front of him, 
the boy looked into the face of the player and said: 
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** Don't play another, I tell you; the first ball is on 
the green." There was a moment of examination, a 
sensational disclosure, and then a cheer that cannot 
be described went up from the crowd. 

In the out of bounds territory, on the left, between 
the tennis courts and putting greens, three large 
maple trees stood. Into one of these the ball hit by 
Bphraim had shot. Simultaneously the shriek of the 
fainting young woman had attracted every eye so 
that no one thought to watch the ball — ^no one but 
Mackey. Steeled to such excitement, proof against 
possible disturbance, mentally normal at all times, his 
trained eye followed the course of the ball. He knew 
it had hit in the tree tops, followed one branch, then 
another, like a fork of lightning, finally dropping to 
the ground. Thence it ran onto the putting green, 
where he could see it just ahead of his, thirty feet or 
more from the cup. 

When /the excitement, projected into the scene, 
abated, the spectators lined up at proper distance to 
witness the performance of the players on the eigh- 
teenth green. Normal conditions prevailed. All took 
it for granted both Bphraim and Mackey would play 
safe for a four and fight the match out on an extra 
hole or more. As Mackey was away, he cautiously 
ran his ball up within eighteen inches of the cup — 
his third stroke. The young knight of the course then 
stepped forward to a position affording the desired 
distance. He wasted no time in mannerisms or grand- 
stand foolishness. His face wore an expression that 
betokened the lifting of the veil from the temple. If 
ever any one witnessed an illustration of composure, 
concentration and confidence, Ephraim was the em- 
bodiment of them. Carefully he drew back his goose- 
neck to send the ball on its mission. Straight as an 
arrow it slowly traversed the green, grassy carpet. 
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There was no deviation from the invisible track lead- 
ing direct to the coveted haven. With a steadying 
momentum the little round white missile went proud- 
ly forward. No speed limit exceeded, causing a rim- 
ming of the cup. Just a sane, natural, successful putt 
that carried the ball direct and safe into the harbor, 
making the pilot a hero and winner of the match. 

A cheer that was deafening went up from the crowd. 
Almost before Mackey could extend the customary 
hand of congratulation, which he was none too fast 
in the doing, a frail, willowy female form was ob- 
served breaking through the line that encircled the 
scene of final activities. Throwing herself into the 
arms of Ephraim she looked up into his face and said : 
*'You did get the rosebuds and wore them. You will 
forgive me for the awful thing I did when you were 
making that important shot. Oh, Ephraim, I was so 
hopeful and I almost ruined your chances of success.** 

As the lion of the hour held Annabelle firmly in his 
left arm while shaking the hands of the congratula- 
tors who were wild with delight, the scene was one 
of the most inspiring and beautiful ever witnessed on 
the links of a country club. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

The large touring ear of Uncle Orson rolled up in 
front of the Fifth Avenue residence. There was some- 
thing about the hum of the ''twin six" motor, the ani- 
mation of the two women accompatnying the sole 
male occupant, the air of importance that spread all 
over the broad face of the chauffeur, which indicated 
that some unusual event or happening had taken 
place. 

Explanations that followed the departure of Norma, 
Annabelle and Ephraim from Moral City Country 
Qub, after felicitations had been deluged upon the 
winner, brought all parties of the trio to a point of 
mutual undei*staiding. 

At the earnest solicitation of Uncle Orson, who 
divined the advisability of a visit from his niece, 
Annabelle had arrived in New York the very week of 
the triumph of her brother. The usual, keen intuition 
of Aunt Norma had not interpreted the mystery of 
such sudden interest on the part of Uncle Orson in 
this matter. Sometimes supposedly dense minds are 
stimulated by accurate vision. Men and women who 
do not know Dostozffsky from the policeman on their 
block, have been alert in detecting domestic irregu- 
larities. In any event, the substanial old patriarch of 
that fireside and hearthstone had concluded the routine 
and regularity of his domestic happiness would be 
better perpetuated by the presence of a new factor, 
at least temporarily. And so it had come about that 
this man, who imitated a great ruler, ''said nothing 
and did things." 

Norma, innocent of the fact that she was mildly 
under observation; Uncle Orson unaware that the 
spell of infatuation Ephraim had developed for Nor- 
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ma was passing; Annabelle innocent of the part of 
protector she was expected to play ; and lastly Norma, 
plainly hurt and irritable because of Ephraim's in- 
difference, individually were working out the salva- 
tion of all parties to the intricate domestic disillusion. 

The young people had seated themselves in the 
drawing room. Norma and Ajinabelle were vieing 
with each other in expressions of happiness over the 
result of the tournament. The street door opened 
slowly to admit Uncle Orson. Ephraim had been 
standing with an arm upon the huge marble mantel, 
paying none too close attention to the female en- 
thusiasts. He had other thoughts preying upon his 
mind. With characteristic peculiarity of action after 
bestowing the usual affectionate attention upon his 
wife and repeating the manifestation to his niece, 
Uncle Orson drew a large mahogany chair from the 
entrance hall part way into the drawing room (he 
shied away from the frail gilded furniture) and seat- 
ed himself comfortably. Turning to Ephraim he said: 
**Well, my boy, how about the golf aflfair? We have 
heard little else discussed in the house for several 
days. Normia found me a poor conversationalist on 
this subject, about which I knew nothing. Since 
sister came, no doubt her pent-up enthusiasm has re- 
lieved itself upon a kindred spirit. Any way, I see by 
a late paper you have won the match, or whatever it 
was you were doing. This I infer is what you wanted 
to do, so I congratulate you." 

*'Yes, Uncle, I won,'' seriously responded Ephraim, 
*'and from now on 1 intend to devote myself more 
closely to business, except that I want to give as 
much attention as possible to Annabelle while she is 
a guest here. This I think can be done without neglect 
of office work.'' 
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Norma looked i)erplexed. Uncle Orson made no 
reply. Annabelle said she was sure she would enjoy 
every moment of her stay. Dinner was announced as 
directed by the hostess, who had arranged that Anna- 
belle and she would dress later. 

During the meal Uncle Orson talked with much 
detail for him, inquiring about the condition of 
things at The Glen. Although he had not seen his bro- 
ther Addison for years, there existed on his part a 
sense of deep interest in the welfare of that nearest 
living relative. Also he had a fondness for the wife, 
Melissa. Throughout the interval they were seated at 
the table Norma looked puzzled. She was in deep 
study. Ephraim cast fond glances at his sister. He 
entered very little into the conversation. He was 
certain that as soon as his Uncle betook himself to 
the secrecy of his den, at the end of the repast. Norma 
would suggest some enlivening program of entertain- 
ment for the night not to his liking. Not alone had 
he tired of the emptiness of the way Aunt Norma and 
he had been spending their time, the unmistakable 
wrong of it had come to be fully felt by him. There 
was another reason, known only to one other person 
than himself, why he could not, under any circum- 
stances, go out that evening with Norma, — ^not even 
to afford -his sister entertainment, much as he re- 
greted this. Therefore, when the suggestion that **all 
three go out for an airing" was made from the source 
where he knew it would emanate, he was ready to re- 
ply. Pleading extreme exhaustion and need of rest 
after the strenuous activities of the week, Et)hraim 
made reasonable and partially satisfactory excuses. 
With a display of spirit not at all clear to Anna- 
belle, her Aunt said: **We will dress and go out, 
as appears necessary, without an escort. Anna- 
belle, I fancy, remains at home quite enough when 
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at The Glen.'* As they were leaving the room Ephraim 
stepped np to Norma and said in an undertone, not 
heard by his sister; **Not the Daybreak Club under 
any circumstances." There were any number of inter- 
pretations that could be given her look of astonish- 
ment. As a final word she said: ''Let us hope our gal- 
lant young golf hero will suflSciently recpver from the 
weariness of his task to join us tomorrow evening. 
We cannot go alone always, you know." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A large limousine, electrically lighted, drove up in 
front of the Adamson mansion promptly at nine 
o'clock. A liveried footman alighted, and held a 
cover of delicate texture over his arm while assisting 
Norma and Annabelle into the car. "The Palace," 
directed the former, before her footman took his 
seat upon the box with the chauffeur. Norma thought 
the diversity at that popular place of entertainment 
best suited to the taste of one who knew so little of 
amusement. The dash, the daring, the daintiness of 
the dancing appealed to her own appetite for action. 
Almost any actor or actress could reach her interest 
and affection if sufficiently extreme. She loathed the 
slow people, and ordinary things of life. 

The ingenuousness of the ingenues, the follies of 
"The Follies,'* the acting show of artificialities, the 
clever, fascinating dancing and other numbers acted 
like a tonic to Annabelle. She was more beautiful 
than ever as at the close they stepped into the foyer 
to await the announcement of their car. A small 
theatre party of Aunt Norma 's friends chanced to 
encounter them as they were going out. They were 
full of life and laughter, the latter being of hyper- 
bolical character. 

Just such meetings as this is the starting point of 
much that is deplorable in the later conduct of well 
meaning men and women A dinner, a trip to som^ 
Bohemian resort, or a dance at one of the well 
known clubs, is suggested. No one wants to object. 
All are "game," and off they go. Their error is due 
to lack of stamina. Aunt Norma was essentially too 
pliable in the hands of friends, who molded her quick- 
ly to their will. She never deliberately went about the 
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improprieties that entangled her. She simply drifted 
along with the tide of questionable association. Just 
as the buds on the trees reappear in the spring, and 
beautiful blosoms come to cheer us, as though their 
absence had been side trips of blessing to inmates 
in other climes, so fine friends appear to cheer and 
enrapture us. The other kind come to place a blight 
upon our souls. It was on this occasion one of the 
latter undesirables who introduced the suggestion of a 
stampede to the Daybreak Club. Only mild protests 
were heard, and not one for a better reason than th« 
lateness of the hour. 

On 4 — d Street, just off Fifth Avenue, stands a 
white marble palace. It was built by a banker who 
cracked the whip of financial authority about Wall 
Street ears for a time, and then cracked a cartridge 
that blew out his own brains, because he could not 
maintain the fantastic pace he had set for himself. 
The decorations originally were by a London woman, 
who had restored many ancient homes and enlivened 
new ones. As the original design had since fallen into 
disuse and disfavor, things had been changed. All 
the fine proportions, with paneling, grand old stair- 
case and hall remained, but rearrangement to fit it 
for an entirely different use had wrought great 
changes. The ball room occupied an entire floor. The 
restaurant, private dining rooms, card rooms and 
** jungle,'' where every conceivable equipment of 
gambling devices was established, served as i>oor 
substitutes for Chippendale seats, Sheraton writing 
desks and fire screens, Hepplewhite satin wood tables, 
rare Chinese rugs and rich tapestries, that had once 
been essential to a congruous whole. 

This was the Daybreak Club, so called because its 
sessions lasted nightly until morning. Who were its 
members? The idle rich. What strange qualification 
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"was enforced, not only in the membership roll but 
in personnel of guests introduced? No married man 
whose wife was a member could gain admission under 
any circumstance. So with a married man affiliated 
with the Daybreak Club. His wife never was permitted 
to see its mysterious precincts. The reason must be 
obvious to a lucid mind. **Dead men tell no tales." 
Enraged women and men when driven to the divorce 
courts, relate some awful tales, if such are known to 
them. If unknown, they can go no further than the 
inventive genius of their romancing attorney, who 
schools them. Do you get the point? This law of the 
club if not usual was at least most judicious, in view 
of the actual happenings at this exclusive resort. The 
only barrier to single persons, whether young or old, 
was limited means, and a *' leaky" tongue. 
Bphraim had said: "Not the Daybreak Club." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Partially, the absence of will power enough to- 
avert disaster, but more particularly, a woman's 
pique, which follows wounded pride, found Norma in 
a condition to do something extraordinary. Then she 
found herself confronted with social cronies emerg- 
ing from the theatre. 

"Not the Daybreak Club," an admonition she 
thought coming with poor grace from Ephraim, had 
been ringing in her ear throughout the entire per- 
f ormlance. After accompanying Norma there habitually 
for weeks, and consorting with the habitues, he had 
absolutely refused to permit his sister to go there. He 
issued, as it were, an injunction, so far as his author- 
ity permitted, restraining Norma from following her 
own inclination. Not alone this, Ephraim had declined 
to accompany the two on pleasure bent, on the first 
occasion possible since the arrival of his sister 

The love of adventure was plainly coming into be- 
ing in the view of Annabelle. She smiled assent when, 
her Aunt hesitated and turned to her for a sign of 
approval. In all, a party of possibly twenty defilers. 
of the hours of beauty-sleep, were soon wending their 
way to a scene of more riotous hilarity and gay im- 
proprieties than Norma for a moment expected. 

Annabelle was so innocent of the informalities, to> 
speak charitably of the scenes she witnessed, that her 
maiden simj)licity shone like a precious jewel in an 
unbecoming setting. 

With the quick eye of a male vulture, a rapacious 
bird of prey in the party took in the sweet face and* 
maiden simplicity of the little country girl. He was. 
tolerated by the Daybreak Club membership because. 
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of bis lamily standing, wealth and artistic taste and 
temperament. 

Percy Hitchcock was a familiar figure among court- 
esans, actresses, models, and the ''Bohemian" popu- 
I3.ce of the city. His studio was notoriously the 
scene of gatherings, where morals and decency 
were ignored, all in the name of art. He lived in 
part on temperamental excesses and licentious indul- 
gence. He was refined in i)€riods of good behavior. 
His sensual nature otherwise made him an unsafe 
companion for any woman of respectability. His sug- 
gestion that he would accompany Aunt Norma and 
Annabelle, in their car, from the theatre to the club, 
was scarcely considered for a second by either of the 
women before the plan was put into execution. Inter- 
locking an arm of each firmly, he rather propelled than 
accompanied them to the car. His vivid description of 
the way certain acts of the play they had 
just seen impressed him was emphasized by ap- 
peals, for their support of his opinion couched 
in endearing terms. He depicted his fancies of 
the stars who had acted, by first taking both hands of 
Aunt Norma in his own, then those of Annabelle, and 
holding them firmly. Closing his eyes he shook his tem- 
peramental body with a resultant stimulation of the 
particular one he was at the time clinging to. Such un- 
illusioned emotionalism was startling to Annabelle. No 
such liberties had ever before been attempted with her. 
Virile, masculine enthusiasm she was familiar with; 
but not the ways of the unrestrained. 

Aunt Norma outwardly was disturbed. She had 
no fear of a scene so far as her own personal safety or 
entanglement was concerned. Previous experience had 
given Percy unmistakable proof. He knew the limita- 
tions of his overtures and doings in that direction. 
Aunt Norma knew that his puriwse was centered on 
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her niece, while the evil range of the ocular member 
at times appeared to be in her own direction. 

On the other hand, Annabelle marveled at the appar- 
ent unconcern of her Aunt She quieted her physical 
nature, not her conscience, with the thought that she 
was at last seeing life. Life and animation, merriment, 
luxury, fashion and the "thrillers" which lift one out 
of the smut of country drudgery into the sparkle of gay 
Broadway, as misguided young people so often weigh 
the situation — all this was about her. 

Percy, in assisting them from the car when it drew 
up in front of Daybreak Club, was more liberal in his 
effort than the necessities required. In fact, he liter- 
ally took Annabelle in his arms, and their faces met 
through an unexpected movement of his, for which he 
apologized. He had pressed against her body in the 
car several times en route, through assumption of 
poses she thought unnecessary, and not the result of 
accident. Partially excusing all this on the score of 
spirit and intensity, Annabelle was relieved when the 
party entered the massive doors of the club, and she 
proceeded with her Aunt to the dressing room above, 
where the elder remarked prudently: ** Don't mind 
Percy, he is slightly in his cups tonight.'* 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Silver fox furs and dry martinis blended in perfect 
unison among the girls in the ensemble on the ball 
room floor at the Daybreak Club. There were no Val- 
erie Wests of the heroine order in the party; no girls 
who of necessity must study consistency of situations. 
The finery of all Annabelle saw was supposed to be a 
tribute to the liberality of fathers or husbands, and not 
the subject of suspicion, as in ** Common Law.'* As a 
matter of fact the metaphors of most of the butterflies 
of fashion, and smiles they flaunted made each gay mar- 
chioness of the ball room a thriller to Annabelle, quite 
as common as ** Common Law'' and only within the 
law of decency. 

Annabelle had read in the sport columns of the Sun- 
day papers about "peach crops" that transformed 
Broadway into a veritable Garden of Eden ; femininity 
that dazzled the luster of the moon in the roseate hours 
of the morning; Nazimovas, Patrovas, Helds and 
other custodians of wondrous, flashing eyes with lan- 
gurous demeanor and emotional traits. All these cele- 
brities of stardom were of necessity carelessly tossed 
into the discard of past inspirations when the real, live 
goddesses of the Daybreak Club, headed by one who out 
Venused Venus, whirled about her like a maze of 
mystic planets. 

A deep flush came to her cheek, and a touch of ner- 
vousness was apparent as she thought of the sense of 
shame her family would experience could they see 
her then. Particularly the one young man whom, her 
heart held dear. 

Terpsichorean fantasy certainly *'hit the ceiling" 
that night before the whim and caprice of those who 
set the pace found the high places at Daybreak Club. 
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Poetic posing was the suggestion that veiled the naked- 
ness of one young woman featured as a ''Flame from 
the Orient." She had the appearance of one who had 
narrowly escaped from a burning building her cloth- 
ing seemingly destroyed by the flames. Percy was very 
much interested in the success of the Flame. As she ex- 
pressed in motion — ^if one's imagination was sufScient- 
ly vivid — sorrow, fear, hope, regret, passion and love, 
he accompanied such sentiments with facial expres- 
sion. Men and women applauded her endeavor. Some 
one stated that the feature performer who trilled with 
rythm was a protege of Percy. Everyone appeared to 
understand just what that implied. In any event, he 
manifested a proprietary interest in Mme. Bella. 

When the Imperial Ballet formed, men and women 
in the galleries broke out in disconcerting waves of 
conversation, which dispelled all pretense of formal- 
ity. Some of the more animated members intermingled 
and vied with the paid artists in such festivities as the 
dreamy dance music and perfect ball room floor af- 
forded. The solo dancers looked scornfully upon this 
disrespect for their profession. All this availed noth- 
ing. The crowd had "paid the price" they were there 
to be entertained in their own way. These queens of 
the ballerina, all of them conscientious, intelligent, en- 
ergetic, were quite the most modest and well mannered 
of the entire company. From the day they became 
pupils, and subject to discipline they had been trained 
in self control and self respect. The Empresses of 
Society, who cast moderation and purity of thought 
aside with apparent ease, grew more hilarious as the 
male accelerators and alcoholic accessories with mutual 
effort abetted the debauch. 

Supper in a private dining room for Percy, Aunt 
Norma, Annabelle and their party, was served about 
1 :00 o'clock. When an inspection was made of the con- 
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dition of indecorousness and impropriety presented, 
a coiffure disarranged, or disconcerting contretemps 
was less noticeable than any number of other irregu- 
larities. The awakening of Annabelle had been so com- 
plete she shrank from contact and conversation with 
those about her. Even her Aunt, whose propriety she 
had never questioned until the full force of that night's 
goings-on stood plainly before her, somehow aflEorded 
no feeling of security. Shuddering at the thought of 
scenes unexplained to her, witnessed in the presence 
of all Club attendants, a feeling of awful doubt and 
deep sin overcame her as the party trooped into the 
the smaller room and a well groomed waiter closed the 
door. Quickly Percy directed Annabelle to a seat next 
the one he had assigned to himself. His dancing idol 
having departed, he was now all attention to the at- 
tractive young woman who was experiencing her in- 
troduction to the Smart Set of New York. 

Cocktails and cigarettes for all the party were on 
the table. All but two of the guests took to them as 
naturally as a flake of steel is attracted by a magnet, 
and about as rapidly. That gay company was in no 
condition to be trifled with by a prude. When one of 
the mischievous young women, perfectly familiar with 
Aunt Norma 's normal self, discovered the untouched 
concoction in front of her plate and absence of cork 
tipped cigarette from her delicate lips, she delivered 
herself of a guffaw almost masculine in volume. "What 
have we with us tonight, a 'white ribboner' or Sister 
Emeritus of the Y. W. C. T. U.f' This sally was direc- 
ted to Aunt Norma by Marie Morgan, a young girl 
whose pride was to cut a greater depth of swath in 
fast living than any other near-woman in their ex- 
clusive set. 

Aunt Norma glanced at Annabelle, cheeks flushed 
and eyes drooping. She accepted the challenge, and 
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without further ceremony followed the '*good fellow'* 
example of all others about her, except her niece. 
Charcoal would make a white mark on the front gate 
of the abode Marie Morgan was banished to, figura- 
tively, by Aunt Norma, for that remark. 

Feasting, drinking, and more or less sordid conver- 
sation followed. Stranded on a foreign shore, alone 
in a dense forest, Annabelle would have been no more 
uncomfortable and equally as safe from intrusion as 
in that marble palace in the very heart of the metro- 
polis. To add to her chagrin, Aunt Norma, on the op- 
posite side of a large round table, had gradually ar- 
rived at the happy, care-free point on the liquid route, 
a destination champagne cruisers all reach, when sails 
of frivolity are set and the anchor of caution is raised. 
Dottie Dixey, a breezy child of the debutante type, 
fully qualified in years, and more than mature in ex- 
perience, ''started something" when there was a little 
lull in the proceedings. She jumped out of her chair, 
and landed in the lap of her male escort, with arms 
about his neck, and feet more lofty than was necessary 
He rather carelessly placed her upon the table. Gather- 
ing all her skirts in her hand, she began to do a ser- 
pentine dance around glass and china accessories, 
silverware and fine linen. Hurdles were formed by the 
men, who clasped hands, and over these the nimble 
sylph jumped with grace and fairy like movement. 

Then the carousal reached an acute stage, and the 
telling of improper stories began. First just a little 
tone of color and spice. Then followed plain words 
rather than suggestive sentences. The more "off color'* 
the greater the applause. 

Annabelle wanted to run out into the street and hide 
her face in darkest night though she did not dare 
venture anything so noticeable. She sat and retained 
composure by sheer will power. Her head was swim- 
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ming and her flesh was damp and cold. Within, a 
fever of consuming fire was rising. 

Dottie Dixey had a little narrative she wanted to 
relate. A woman friend of. hers had formed a flirtatious 
acquaintance — a well known banker with high stand- 
ing in the financial district. They had enjoyed a few 
quiet little parties and grown fond of the society of 
each other. Contemplating a little wider scope of 
recreation, the banker suggested to her a dinner and 
private party at a quiet country resort. He asked his 
companion if she had a woman friend who would en- 
joy such an affair, adding that he knew a gentleman 
of pleasing manner and liberal practices who would 
join them. According to agreement the two men were 
at the appointed place, arrangements all completed, at 
the time fixed. Their women friends, first family 
daughters, drove out to the resort in the automobile of 
the older of the two. Ushered to the private apartment 
engaged for the clandestine meeting, the last pair to 
be included when they came face to face were father 
and daughter. 

The scene that followed, as described by Dottie, con- 
veyed most abject distress and anguish to Annabelle. 
This vivid example of the visitation of the sins of the 
father upon his child was so shocking that the parent 
was stricken with apoplexy which resulted in his 
death. Through life the offspring had the awful *?ecret 
to carry, having had to assist personally in the arrange- 
ments required to get her own father back into his 
home without knowledge or suspicion on the part of 
her mother. 

The story did not convey just the feeling of spice 
and gossipy approbation the narrator had intended. 
Even in the various stages of inebriacy, the company 
for the greater part had fallen into a spell of gloom. 
A sobering effect was produced. The men looked at 
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their watches; the women appeared uncomfortable. 

One of the latter, giving her opinion of Dottie, said: 

'*The little fool." Annabelle realized the affair had 

taken a most unexpected turn, and rejoiced that the 

party was breaking up, more orderly than at any pre- ' 

vious stage of the orgy. "Good nights" were said, and 

the men and women in parties numerically about as 

they had arrived at the place departed. All east 

menacing glances at Dottie. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Saturday before the September day when 
Ephraim played in the qualifying round at the Floral 
City Country Club golf tournament, he stopped on his 
way uptown at the Fifth Avenue shop of a haber- 
dasher for a purchase. Having left the ofSce late his 
time was limited. He made a hasty selection, thinking 
a passing motor bus would convey him to the residence 
of his uncle without disconcerting dinner arrange- 
ments, which invariably were carried out on schedule 
time. In a large mirror on the north wall of the store 
Ephraim saw a bus coming slowly up to the curbing 
just below the store. Fairly snatching the package from 
a very much surprised clerk, after dropping the 
exact cost upon the counter, he made a bolt for the 
front door. 

Pedestrians filled the sidewalk, at that hour. The 
waves of humanity had risen to high tide. Belated 
clubmen and fashionable matrons with motor cars 
awaiting were leaving abodes of various character for 
the usual domestic formalities of that hour at home. 
Clerks were leaving offices, artisans trooping into this 
main artery from cross-town streets, laborers from ad- 
jacent marts plowing their way through the great sea 
of humanity to subway stations, the **L." and sur- 
face cars, the combination affording a moving picture 
of cosmopolitan life more realistic than seen in any 
other place on earth. 

A young woman, petite, talented, a wizard of the 
typewriter, adjusted her becoming street suit, poised 
herself to the proper Fifth Avenue parade angle, and 
left an attractive office for her uptown home. Although 
an important figure at the place of her employment, 
she was just a frail little speck of humanity in the con- 
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course of New Yorkers hurrying homeward. At the 
inopportune instant when !^hraim was dashing out 
of the store, intent on getting on the motor bus, she 
stepped in front of the vestibule. There was a crash 
and his powerful frame hurled her to the pavement in 
front of the power vehicle. In a vain endeavor to 
check himself Ephraim also fell, the shock dazing' him 
for a moment. Springing to his feet he assisted a police- 
man in picking up the prostrate young woman. She 
was breathing only intermittently, and gave every evi- 
dence of having suffered serious injury. An ambulance 
soon arrived and the young woman, with great difS- 
oulty, owing to the crowd, was placed inside and hur- 
ried to a neighborhood hospital. Ephraim as speedily 
as possible reached the hospital and told the nurse in 
charge at the office the facts ; made his identity known 
and gave instructions for the care of the patient and 
added that all professional skill should be employed 
regardless of expense. The only word he was able to re- 
ceive from the operating room where the young woman, 
unknown to him, had been taken, gave him serious con- 
cern. Assured that the earliest possible report for him 
to receive would be available several hours later, he 
left for his Uncle's residence, where dinner had been 
delayed fully an hour, awaiting his arrival. The inter- 
ruption so annoyed him that he did not go into de- 
tails aside from stating to his uncle and aunt Norma 
that an' unavoidable accident had occurred and he 
greatly regretted the inconvenience he had caused. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

**A fracture of the skull, threatening serious com- 
plications injurious to the brain," was the extent of 
Dr. Joseph's commitment to Ephraim as he stepped 
into the reception room of the hospital in advance of 
several of the staff physicians, who had witnessed his 
operation. The case had proven serious, and of intense 
interest from a professional standpoint. Ephraim had 
returned to the hospital immediately after dinner. The 
status of the young man, so eager to know all the de- 
tails, was not understood by the operating surgeon, 
and he looked on him with some skepticism. Frequent 
experiences, under similar circumstances with re- 
porters, claim agents, and inquisitive people, had 
schooled him along non-communicative lines. Besides, 
he was physically tired, and unable to free his mind 
of the responsibility still resting upon him if the life 
of his attractive little patient was to be saved. 

Pressed for more particulars the doctor looked 
Ephraim squarely in the face and said: "Who is this 
young lady and what right have you to inquire so 
closely about her injuries?" Satisfied with the explana- 
tion given him, the matter-of-fact head of the opera- 
ting staff of the hospital force said : ** We expect to hold 
a consultation in an hour. By that time the patient may 
recover consciousness — ^she may be dead. If you care 
to remain, I will try and find time to go into details." 

"She may be dead" — ^Ephraim, strong, robust, man 
of iron, trembled noticeably as he contemplated such 
a dreadful consequence of his unintentional act of 
violence. Only those who have personally experienced 
the nervous tension of painful waiting for develop- 
ments at hospitals, can realize how slowly the moments 
pass. A thousand scenes of his boyhood, college days. 
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and brief experience in the great metropolis, crowd- 
ed into a composite picture before him. Past joys and 
sorrows, hilarity and sober second thought, light 
heartedness and stem reality in feverish impulses ex- 
cited his very being. Visions entranced his longing for 
the recovery of this unknown child, for child she had 
appeared to him when he studied her face the few short 
moments she lay prostrate before him on the pavement, 
in his arms after he had assisted in picking her up, 
and while she lay upon a stretcher in the ambulance 
before being rushed away to the hospital, since which 
he had not seen her. He could not tell whether the 
victim of his rashness, as he regarded her, was the 
daughter of a millionaire, wife of a prosperous young 
banker, sister of a professional man of prominence, or 
one of the countless scores of capable young women of 
the city who work themselves into invaluable positions 
by application and natural ability. She might easily be 
any one of these as far as appearances went. Ephraim 
was most curious, and seriously annoyed because he 
could not summon the relatives or friends, who prop- 
erly should be with her at such a critical time. 

Ephraim had taken the least time possible for his 
dinner before returning to the hospital. Both Aunt 
Norma and Uncle Orson observed that their nephew 
was in a highly excitable condition, although he tried 
very adroitly to hide his nervousness. The latter com- 
mented upon Ephraim 's distracted manner, a most un- 
usual thing for the elder to do. His wife, although her- 
self mentally disturbed, replied lightly that she ima- 
gined the expected participation of Ephraim in the 
tournament the following Monday was occupying his 
mind. She did not believe anything of the kind. The 
fact was, she did not know what to think, and this 
truth annoyed her very much. 
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The elevator descended to the main floor of the hos- 
pital building. Dr. Joseph with other serious lopking 
surgeons alighted. All but the former disappeared 
through the vestibule door leading to the street. He 
was approached at once by Ephraim. The two stepped 
into a side consultation room and the surgeon said di- 
rectly: **We are entireily unwarranted at this time in 
drawing inference. Fractures of the skull are most 
serious injuries. The head is of peculiar construction. 
According to some authorities the skull is formed of 
certain pillars or buttresses of thick bone, with thin- 
ner parts between, the pillars following the vertical 
or meridian lines from the base to the vertex. Those 
who hold to this theory say that fissures are apt to run 
in the thin bone between these pillars. The belief of 
the anatomy of the head I have does not uphold this 
theory. Another authority contends that the fissures 
are apt to run in definite and limited directions. Thus 
a severe blow, like hitting the sidewalk, would injure 
the anterior or posterior parts of the vertex and pro- 
duce fissures down to the corresponding portions of the 
base. Blows on the side of the head would involve the 
base on the same side. As only one-third of the frac- 
tures, according to recent investigations, appear to be 
governed by this assumed law, our difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion is understood. The momentum 
with which a blow is struck determines the occurrence 
of the fracture. The blunt surface causing this frac- 
ture has produced fissures. The skull possesses great 
elasticity. The longitudinal diameter may be shorten- 
ed fifteen millimeters. Here we have a fracture, how- 
ever, of the base. This came from the spine when the 
head was driven down upon it. Circular fissures sur- 
rounding the foramen magnum, though unusual, are 
one of the complications we have to contend with. We 
have repaired the injury as well as possible. Portions 
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of the bone are entirely detaefhed, and the comminuted 
fracture has been reduced. We can only await devel- 
opments. Complications as the result of other injuries 
of an external nature may result in abscesses. Men- 
ingitis and Encephalitis are possible. Although severe- 
ly bruised, the body discloses no other serious distur- 
bances." 

With no further comment the doctor walked away 
and disappeared. 

At ten o'clock the attending nurse reported a satis- 
factory condition of the patient. She had not spoken 
yet. was breathing with regularity, although not with- 
out great effort conducive of apparent pain. Absolute 
quiet had been ordered for the entire night. 

With instructions to call him at his residence if 
apparently fatal conditions developed during the night, 
Ephraim passed out into the noisy street, a wretched, 
depressed and very miuch unsettled young man, with a 
great undertaking confronting him on the second day 
following. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Annabelle was deeply concerned when she observed 
that Percy planned to accompany Aunt Norma and 
herself home in their car from the Daybreak Club. She 
expected a repetition of annoyances from him, and de- 
cided to speak her mind freely if anything of the kind 
occurred. Her fears were groundless, for he deported 
himself as a gentleman. His scheme was carefully 
thought out. By referring regretfully to the appar- 
ent annoyances of the evening at the club, he 
thought to create a favorable impression upon the un- 
sophisticated country girl, and induce her to call at 
his studio. Such an invitation was extended to her. 
The suggestion was made in most attractive formV The 
prospective guests gave thanks for the proffered court- 
esy. Annabelle was most guarded, however, in not 
comimitting herself. When the limousine drew up in 
front of Uncle Orson's home. Aunt Norma, after alight- 
ing with her niece, directed the chauffeur to take Mr. 
Hitchcock to his apartment at Cherries. In taking his 
departure he expressed the extreme pleasure he had 
enjoyed as their escort. Then they went to the draw- 
ing room. Naturally there was a silence for a time 
between Aunt and Niece. Then the former offered pro- 
fuse excuses for all that had transpired. She could 
not disclaim the friendship of the fast set because she 
had assured Annabelle in the lobby at The Palace 
**all were intimate acquaintances" of hers, and bent 
only on harmless pleasure. Her bridge was burned so 
far as retreat was concerned, she having applied the 
torch. There was no alternative except to attempt jus- 
tification. This was next to impossible so far as Anna- 
belle was concerned. The patronizing attitude the aunt 
employed when she went about the perplexing task. 
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made no impression upon her niece. When the lewd 
scenes were referred to as * 'frolics," the coarse narra- 
tives called ** snappy stories," and loud actions of Aunt 
Norma 's improper associates condoned by her on the 
theory of *' carelessness among old friends" Annabelle 
simply looked at her in astonishment. Ephraim had al- 
ways referred to his aunt in most complimentary terms 
when he had written home. The few previous occa- 
sions on which aunt and niece had been thrown to- 
gether created a favorable impression. The fact of her 
having m^arried Uncle Orson, the most proper of men, 
had certified to the character of the aunt with aU the 
Adamson family. 

Annabelle, as she started for her room, was mysti- 
fied, bewildered. 

She longed to enter the apartment opposite her own, 
where she pictured Ephraim soundly asleep, and pour 
out her heart to him, concerning the startling, degrad- 
ing scenes and experiences of the night. Then she 
thought better of it. Her mind was settled in one par- 
ticular. She would tell him all at the first opportunity. 

Turning with a last longing look at the door opening 
into Ephraim 's room, she discovered it was slightly 
ajar. Sympathetic inclination to stand for a moment 
beside his bed and look upon the manly form of the 
one true, loyal, righteous brother and friend she was 
so proud of — the one she knew would never disappoint 
her, drew her inside the roomv At first she did not 
see well, as the room was dark and the rays from the 
subdued incandescent electrolier cast only shadows. 
Tiptoeing to the footboard of the bed she stopped — 
then drew suddenly back. Then followed a low cry 
as she saw the bed was empty. A thousand possibili- 
ties came into her startled mind from as many sources. 
Aunt Norma heard the outcry, and stepped out of her 
apartment to see what had occasioned it. 
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Little was said. Little could be said. Aunt Norma 
was truly concerned. Annabelle had undergone so 
much of the portentous nature during the night, that 
even so trifling an incident as this was sufficient to un- 
settle her nerves for the moment and drive her to loss 
of reason. 

Aunt Norma and Annabelle both remained in their 
rooms that day until noon, when they met for luncheon. 
Each had a headache and gave unmistakable evidences 
of having slept poorly. 

They drove out into the country in the afternoon, 
returning for a nap and change of costume before din- 
ner. There was little conversation except upon com- 
mon place subjects. 

Dinner was an ordeal to be met with a feeling of 
great embarrassment by the trio. Norma, Annabelle 
and Ephraim. Uncle Orson alone was **just natural.'' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Twice each day while the tournament was in pro- 
gress Ephraim telephoned to the hospital to inquire 
with every possible thoroughness about the condition 
of the dainty little, unknown goddess. The nurse in 
charge, in answering, rather exceeded her authority, 
and strained the limit of standing orders when she 
ventured an opinion of the case. The regularity of the 
telephone inquirer, and earnestness of his interroga- 
tion, touched a warm spot in the heart of this sister of 
the afflicted. Her assurance that the patient was do- 
ing as well as possible, gaining a little in strength 
daily, although absolutely unable to converse, much 
less meet a total stranger, no matter how great his 
interest — ^had to suflSce. 

Saturday morning, the day of the finals, he learned 
from his cheering informant that the young lady had 
spoken a few words, trying to clear up certain indis- 
tinct recollections of the cause of her injuries and as- 
certain her whereabouts. Nothing could have pleased 
him more. 

The gruelling contest he was about to close would 
have appeared an insurmlountable obstacle had the mes- 
sage from the sick room been unfavorable. On the 
contrary, cheering news keyed him up to championship 
pitch. Ephraim knew the source from which his in- 
spiration for the day had been derived. All the week 
he had stood ready to throw up his chances of success 
and go to town if the patient had unfavorable sym|p- 
toms. Also he feared each morning that the gain of 
the day previous would be transformed into defeat 
with the setting of the sun that day. The first con- 
dition did not face him, neither did the second. There- 
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fore, as it was impossible for Bphraim to see the victim 
of his athletic rashness, he just rem;ained in practical 
seclusion at the club. What the hero had gone through 
before a, successful close no one knew besides himself. 
Therefore, with plans fully nmde to go direct to the 
hospital from the club, at the finish of the tournament, 
after the good news of the morning, he had been dis- 
concerted when Annabelle appeared so unexpectedly. 
Had he previously explained the affair at the home of 
his Uncle, as he intended, at the time of its happening, 
no complications would have confronted him later. He 
had not however. The truth is, the change in his feel- 
ings toward Aunt Norma and her friends, whom he had 
found so congenial for a time, had made him reticent. 
He did not want to confide in her. He had had a spell 
of non-communicativeness — a mood of noncommittal 
attitude toward her. In fact, he had decided that he 
would change his abode as soon as possible without 
the move being noticeable, and live in a different en- 
vironment. 

Although the arrival of his sister at any time would 
have caused Ephraim pleasure, nothing could have 
been more inopportune than her appearance under such 
circumstances. While he could conveniently change 
his plans to the extent of going home with Aunt Norma 
and Annabelle from the club, for dinner, nothing could 
alter his decision to visit the hospital at the earliest 
moment — that evening. That is why he said : ''Not the 
Daybreak Club" when they parted. 

Once more he erred in judgmtent when he did not 
explain his predicament fully to Annabelle. Had he 
done this, nothing would have deterred her from join- 
ing him in the visit to the hospital. Her interest in 
the case would have been keen, and the annoyances of 
the evening and the shock of the early morning hour, 
when she so longed to look upon his face, would have 
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been spared her. His method of reasoning had been 
confused by a desire to spare his sister the annoyance 
of details of the accident. That is, he had tried to tell 
his conscience he so desired. The truth is the old 
charm of his Aunt had worn itself away. He could not 
respect her and he could not respect himself and profess 
to be pleased with the careless way of their living since 
he had found the home of his uncle a haven. He want- 
ed to end it all. How \o do this and not offend the one 
and astound the other had presented a difficulty. He 
had concluded that a plan of secrecy was best, even 
leaving his sister out of his confidence. He had erred 
in judgment lamentably. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ephraim went to the hospital that evening after an 
absence of several days, conscious of an impelling 
force that directed his mind and movements. The for- 
malities of the meal just preceding were annoying and 
he chafed under restraint. Little wonder he had ap- 
peared unnatural to Annabelle. He was a stranger to 
himself. How could others divine his meaning? He 
had become susceptible to the call of a mystical small, 
voice. The appeal that lies in the sweet silence of those 
we love, noticeable in Annabelle 's lack of speech, did 
not reach him. The undercurrent of her tenderness, 
when starting away with Aunt Norma, without her 
brother, ordinarily would have swept aside any impulse 
of his in the least touching Annabelle 's feelings. 

She was distractingly pretty that night, as usual, 
and he longed to behold her admiration of the sights 
new to her, revealing the fancies of a young life passed 
amid scenes far removed from fashionable New York. 
As Aunt Norma and Annabelle were driven away after 
Ephraim had escorted them to their car he had thought 
how like a rare bit of Dresden china his sister looked, 
escaped as it were from a curio cabinet of some French 
collector of art. As he hurried on his top coat, and 
started for the hospital, the experiences both Anna- 
belle and he were to have in the next few hours never 
suggested themselves to him. 

There were unmistakable signs of a crisis having 
eome to some patient at the hospital when Ephraim 
opened the door. That decisive moment which turns 
attention within to a life hovering between earth and 
the grave. The turning point that decrees happiness 
or sorrow for the waiting ones. No one can describe 
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the condition. It just simply exists, and the uninitiat- 
ed detect the crucial moment, if personally interested, 
almost as readily as those who have previously under- 
gone the anguish. 

The unidentified patient in private room number 
fourteen, after several days satisfactory response to 
thorough attention and skillful treatment by surgeons 
and nurses, had suffered a relapse. 

Escaping fragments of brain tissue had found their 
way to the ear and nose. The fact that the skull had 
sustained a compound fracture was therefore estab- 
lished. This fact had been verified by microscopic ex- 
amination at the direction of Dr. Joseph, who answered 
a hurry call about an hour before the arrival of Eph- 
raim. This discharge of brain fragments indicated a 
tolerably extensive laceration of the brain tissue. Such 
a revelation was simply alarmong ; though recovery was 
more than possible even under this distressing handi- 
cap. 

Just around the comer from the room where the in- 
terest of all hospital attaches then centered, was a re- 
ception room where laboratory conferees discussed 
weighty medical and surgical questions. Ephraim had 
drifted to that quarter. In the anxiety of the affair no 
one had noticed hinl. Having been on the operating 
floor before, he knew the location of the only room 
containing the object of his serious concern. Not pre- 
suming to direct the operation of the elevator, which 
was pressed into constant use by those whose engage- 
ments were presumably more important than his, he 
walked up the stairs and found, as he feared, that the 
suppressed excitement centered in room numiber four- 
teen. As the nurse whom he remembered stepped out 
into the corridor to procure some hot applications, he 
went to her with an appealing look. She recognized 
him and just paused to say: ''Dr. Joseph wiU see you 
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after a little. Limited paralysis resulting from divid- 
ed nerves following the fracture has developed. He 
says there is hope." 

Eiphraim closed his eyes. He saw only that dainty, 
little creature of flesh and blood he had picked up 
from the cold, hard sidewalk, after unintentionally in- 
juring her, then had placed in the ambulance, and later 
tried to provide for adequatefly at the hospital. 

He could not understand how the personal magnet- 
ism of that unconscious young woman, seemingly little 
more than a child, could make such an impression upon 
him. How wonderful, indescribable, unknown force 
had draivn him there, and held him. He thought it must 
be a high nervous condition resulting from the shock 
he had received when guilt of his carelessness was fully 
realized — this and the strain of the tournament. Also 
his vision of his mother and visit to the church. The 
arrival of Annabelle and the feeling of insecurity he 
had over her amusement seeking with Aunt Norma, he 
imagined were contributory causes. 

Seated in a most uncomfortable chair, having work- 
ed himself up to a real condition of feverish excite- 
ment, Ephraimt was not aware that Dr. Joseph had en- 
tered the room and stood near him. The Doctor laid 
a hand tenderly on the shoulder of the ordinarily power- 
ful young man. Be detected quickly his state and prepar- 
ed some liquid bromide, which Ephraim was at first re- 
luctant to take. After a little the Doctor said: '*Sinc6 
we first saw you, young man, our patient has passed 
through varying experiences. Her vicissitudes have 
not been frequent. Until a few hours ago there was a 
slow, scarcely noticeable imJ>rovement. Prom two to 
eight days after fractures paralysis of the facial nerves 
may develop. When delayed it is caused by periosititis 
or inflammation. There has been brain injury in the 
case of this young woman. Infection took place, cans- 
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ing phlebitis. We thought the wound was healing 
without infection. Seventy per cent mortality follows 
in cases like this. We have had a serious experience 
this evening but look to save the life of this patient. 
However, blindness, deafness, or other permanent in- 
jury, may result." 

Advised that it would be several days before any 
one could gain admittance to the chamber of the young 
woman, and then only with her approval, Bphraim at 
a late hour left the hospital. Before going he held an 
earnest conversation with the nurse, and withdrew. 

Who was the ravishingly beautiful young woman t 
What suffering must she endure or bodily injury, sim- 
ply because he had been inattentive to the safety of 
those about him when caution was required? He walk- 
ed away with such thoughts occupying his mind. He 
knew he could not sleep. He was on the verge of col- 
lapse. Aimlessly he sought the quiet of his club. In 
truth the social whirl, business rush, strenuous tourna- 
ment experience, the distressing incident with the un- 
known young woman, one-stepping and tea tippling ad- 
ventures with Aunt Norma and her friends, had proven 
too great for the young man inexperienced in suoh a 
life. He had cracked physically and mentally under 
the strain. Annabelle as stated could not have ap- 
peared upon the scene at a more inopportune time. 
When Ephraim went to bed for a short sleep, just be- 
fore day was breaking, he had thought the whole sit- 
uation through to a conclusion. The decision he had 
reached in the more essential matters was satisfactory 
to himself. It savored of greater credit to him than 
his manner of living and alliances since arriving in 
New York. 

Annabelle tearfully waiting had heard her brother 
come in only a few moments after Aunt Norma and 
she had discovered Ijis absence. Her young, active 
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mind was traveling at a rapid gait, evolving serions 
problems. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Good old Uncle Orson had noticed that his guests 
and their hostess were in low spirits, the first evening 
the four were seated at dinner. He attributed this to 
the consistently inconsistent mood of young people, 
and the toning down of the trio after the excitement 
of the week at the Country Club. He gave no particu- 
lar attention to the fact that there had been inharmon- 
ious discussion regarding the plans for the evening. 
Passing long hours after they had withdrawn in the 
usual way, at his work in the library, he had become 
a minus quantity with the others until the dinner hour 
the following evening. Just as they were seated he 
broke a painful silence and created a great surprise, 
for Aunt Norma at least by interpolating a most unlook- 
ed for fragment of conversation. Every one endeav- 
ored to look happy, when the host invited them to at- 
tend an entertainment that evening as his guests and 
all accepted. Annabelle, at least, was sure her uncle 
and brother would protect her from all that savored of 
the undesirable she had experienced the previous night. 
Ephraim although haggard and nervous through lack 
of sleep and its contributory causes, felt keenly the 
neglect he had shown his sister and found pleasure in 
the opportunity to pass that evening with her. Aunt 
Norma was a long time in recovering from the shock 
her husband administered when his announcement to 
give a theatre party had been made. She could not 
recall the time when anything like that had happened 
before, and so stated in assenting to the arrangement. 
She complimented his niece on the most unusual court- 
esy shown her. 

Norma 's doubt of the ability of her husband to carry 
out his plan, through oversight in an essential particu- 
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lar, was the bomb she dropped, hoping thereby to wreck 
the whole works of the family party. **At this late 
hour, at the heighth of the m^^st successful amusement 
season ever known in New York, one cannot hope to 
get desirable seats at any thing worth while '* answered 
the hostess in most regretful tones — ^really a cheat and 
the exact opposite of her true meaning. The display of 
satisfaction with which Uncle Orson met this challenge 
savored of a spirit not characteristic of him. He took 
from his wallet a'sifUill envelope and described the con- 
tents as follows : '' A stage box for the seasons' success 
at Gayety Hall.*' Ephraim could scarcely restrain his 
mirth. No meaning was conveyed to Annabelle by the 
declaration. Aunt Normals hands were held up in hor- 
ror. She arose from her seat at the table. Shrieking 
with laughter she demanded to know the name of the 
play at Gayety Hall, and where, on the Great White 
Way, was the theatre. 

In a confused way Uncle Orson pleaded his own 
case, not displaying the dialectic skill he could employ 
in shielding a client from the jibes and jocose mierri- 
ment of a satirical woman like his wife. He had stop- 
ped in the foyer of his office building, before leaving 
for home, and requested the young woman at the thea- 
tre ticket booth to suggest the play and supply the 
tickets. The gay young thing, miistaking her purchaser 
for one of the **old boys'* who drift into the city daily 
from the country, in quest of spice and thrills at the 
variety halls, quickly exchanged a peculiar look and 
four box seats for Uncle Orson's ten dollar bill. He 
was listed for a front place at the play, ** Ardent Court- 
ship Experiences. ' ' The polemic attitude of Aunt Nor- 
ma changed with this announcement. She was in a 
mischievous m^od and changed front quick as a flash. 
Her notion was that the evening portended anything 
but harmless and refined amusement such as her hus- 
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band and his niece would enjoy. The suspicion she 
had of the character of the entertainment was well 
founded. Not vicious, or desirous of hurting the feel- 
ings of any one, Aunt Norma revelled in the storm of 
embarrassment she saw headed toward the family party 
at Gayety Hall. To her it was simply a lark. In a 
measure, that evening's experience would tone down 
the color of the Daybreak Club affair, and ease her 
conscience a bit. 



/ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The curtain had not rung up at Qayety Music Hall 
when the Adamson party was comfortably seated. Aunt 
Norma maneuvered adroitly to get Uncle Orson and 
Annabelle in the front seats of the box, where they 
were most conspicuous, and the embarrassment sure to 
overtake them would be greatest. It was **not her 
I>arty ' ' and she * * wanted her husband and his guests to 
enjoy every monwent of the entertainment,** she said, 
over the heads of all except Ephraim, who was sitting 
just in front of her beside his sister. For various rea- 
sons he was in a most uncomfortable mood. 

The air in the place was impure and the temperature 
stifling to one coming in from the fresh, crisp atmos- 
phere outside. No ventilation of the stuffy little music 
hall had been attempted after the performance of the 
afternoon, and cooling plants for obvious reasons never 
are installed in resorts of this character where bever- 
ages are sold. Sickening traces of too much burning 
of inferior cigars nauseated Uncle Orson, and he fid- 
geted about in his chair like a red ant on a hot rock. 
He became skeptical regarding the propriety of hav- 
ing brought the family to that place. Then he recalled 
the assuring manner of the young woman who had 
sold the tickets, she having said: **I have seen the 
show, and you will very likely call in tomorrow and 
tUank me for having advised you to go there." 

Looking about after a little, out of the comer of his 
eyes, he discovered in the audience quite a few men 
he came in contact with at his offices, in court, and at 
board meetings — and other commercial activities of the 
city. He breathed a little easier and awaited develop- 
ments. 
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The first scene was styled "Bathing and Dancing at 
Long Beach." The beach was not attractive, was not 
a work of art. The audience took no more interest in 
the cheap daub upon canvas representing the ocean, 
than the average dancing devotee does with the real 
ocean at the place mentioned. The girls* faces were 
thickly covered with paint and powder. No other part 
of their person was as well protected. They furnished 
the thrill. Their stockings consisted of stripes of paint 
of various colors, matching possibly a hair ribbon, jer- 
sey or waterproof cap, worn, not because of modesty, 
but simply to keep within the law. While the picture 
was disgusting the artist who did the anatomy painting 
scored a point by dressing the dancers longitudinally 
or laterally according to his idea of the effect. He 
sought to bring all as nearly as possible to Kellerman 
standards. The slimness and plumpness of the per- 
formers in this way was standardized, while the ob- 
server was demoralized. 

'*The Cause of Men's Sins," as the group was label- 
ed collectively, gave a song that savored of licentious- 
ness without approaching uDelody, or threatening 
rhyme. They undertook to state musically that Nature 
was the mother of art, and man, the mlaker of laws re- 
quiring them to wear stockings, the destroyer of con- 
tours that baffled description. They said the lily gild- 
ed was not improved, and the rose perfumed proved a 
poor substitute for the real thing. All that they said, 
as well as every pretense of theirs at acting, was wor- 
thy of one action only — suppression for indecency as 
offending the morals of the city. 

The life guard service of the nation, a most noble 
and honorable calling, was caricatured by the introduc- 
tion of * * savers " in the uniform of a worthy organiza- 
tion. They cavorted with the ''beach revelers." The 
male part of the audience paid little attention to the 
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men. The painted hosiery brigade held their undivid- 
ed interest. The women in the audience were bored, 
read their programs and looked with more or less sup- 
pressed anger or amusemJent upon their poor, tired hus- 
bands, who had dragged them to a place of that kind 
for ''a change of scene and diversion." 

A celebrated lecturer, exponent and practitioner of 
the nude theory, was the next number on the program. 
Her manner, conversation and style of argument, was 
that of a lady. Her deductions were scandalous. The 
texture she wore to illustrate her points was invisible. 
Climate was the only possible excuse admitted by her 
for the wearing of clothes. Suggestively she professed 
to prefer warm climate. Pure mindedness was the 
shield, she said that panded the objectionable in naked- 
ness. A yard of white chiffon, in her judgment, was 
sufficient to clothe a model, while some women, she ad- 
mitted, were frights when decorated with a whole 
piece of factory cloth. Her statem(ent that the subject 
of clothes was turning the brains of weak-minded 
women into passion for adornment, was heartily ap- 
plauded by the men. When she argued that girls were 
selling their souls for clothes, one only wondered what 
test of saving she could apply to the souls of girls who 
did not wear them. Other of her platitudes follow: 
*'True, there is not much choice between the invisible 
garb, and the eleven inches of leg and seventeen in- 
ches of uncovered back common to the drawing room 
costumes of the fashionable set of today. Elegance 
of description cannot be employed to convey immodesty 
of practice." Her detested modesty, as advocated by 
a perfect thirty-six, will hardly add a desirable follow- 
ing to her chiffon-or-nakedness doctrine. 

The saving of souls by the saving of clothes, as sug- 
gested by the "daughter of sunshine and seafoam" at 
least had the merit of originality. As her biographer 
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has written, so the Adamson family found, this mini- 
mizer in the cost of clothing upkeep: ** a delightful 
little person, as sincere and stripped of affectation a» 
her Jamaica costumes are void of superfluity." 

In astonishment Uncle Orson witnessed the first part^ 
which attempted no justification other than the smile 
of the lewd participants when rounds of applause fol- 
lowed their gesticulations. So this was the character 
of entertainment the socially select of the great city 
popularized by their patronage? Scenes and sentences 
that impressed the stamp of shame upon his full, hon- 
est face were continuing and intensifying. How could 
worthy people woi^se than waste their time with un- 
chaste, vicious performers in such surroundings? 

''There is nothing shocking in the unclothed body," 
continued the exponent of birthday suit simplicity. **I 
feel no embarrassment in the woods and meadows and 
the sea, where my posing is most pleasing to mie. It's 
all one's attitude of mind. It's all what we are 'used 
to.' " While talking, this stickler for the precedent 
of earliest days by all Eve's daughters, herself blazing 
the way along the trail of nakedness extending from 
the origin of tradition to her hour of personal disclo- 
sure, practiced scrupulously her own precepts. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The more the crudeness of the entertainment wrought 
upon Uncle Orson, the more he pondered. Aunt Norma 
kept up a rapid-fire volley of conversation. It was in 
truth part nervousness, for she plainly foresaw a cli- 
max and foresaw the awakening of her husband to a 
realization of pleasures she had enjoyed without his 
knowledge, now so revolting to his sense of propriety. 

Just what direction his opposition would travel was 
the query. His influence in the community, and power 
to connect evil, no one minimized — ^least of all Aunt 
Norma. 

Ephraim had adopted an attitude of indifference to 
all that was going on about him, particularly the per- 
formance. Poor, sadly shocked, very much embarrass- 
ed little Annabelle, turned half about in her chair, 
facing Ephraim, the performers back of her, and en- 
gaged in her first really satisfactory talk with her bro- 
ther since arriving in the city about a week before. 

**Dame Fashion," spoke up Unc»le Orson at the con- 
clusion of the scene just described, '*has lost all sense 
of decency since the days of my childhood, when the 
gentler, fairer sex, as we were proud to call our wo- 
men, wore becoming, modest and genteel gowns. Half- 
IM)rtion, or less, creations by shameless designers, en- 
couraged to even greater extremes by style crazed wo- 
men, is a curse and im^xious blasphemy of mute trans- 
gressors when worn by otherwise respectable womjen. 

''When our society leaders have to turn from dress 
to undress in order to make themselves pleasing to 
men, there is collusion of licentious thought between 
them, even though unintentional ; and this is naturally 
followed by excessive and improper freedom' between 
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the sexes. The only pathway that the ugly apparel 
adorns in its insufficiency is the one that has no sign 
posts, is never mistaken, and has no need of traffic 
rules, because its users all travel one way — downward. 
If I were to erect guide boards upon these well popu- 
lated thoroughfares, they would in a single word con- 
vey to all the full meaning of their existence— **sham- 
ful. " 

With this expression of his opinion of sights both in 
front and back of the orchestra — on the stage and off, 
Uncle Orson became resigned to such fate as awaited a 
God-fearing man in the tents of the wicked. 

A travesty on the Dammerschlaf, or ** Twilight 
Sleep*' method in childbirth was next exposed in this 
mesh of sensual indulgence with a parody of burlesque 
as the vehicle of presentment. The question of proper 
dosage, which has proven so intricate that scientists 
have decreed the chances cannot with safety be taken, 
called for coarse suggestions by the monologists. Scap- 
alormine, found by obstetricians safely applicable to 
limited conditions, was made the butt of jest and ridi- 
cule. The fine sentiment which this subject should 
awaken in the parent, vitally affecting the life of the 
child, is as far removed from the standpoint of cheap 
wit indulged in by the buffoons, as heaven fortunately 
is from a region not popularized by the Holy Scripture. 

Throughout the balance of the performance, which 
lasted until an unseemly hour, the thoughts that oc- 
cupied the mind of Uncle Orson, brought face to face 
with startling revelations, were not unlike the question* 
that come daily to the conscience of every good man. 
and woman. They are these in part: 

Is one a prude who holds to the family teaching of 
long ago, that fine personal appearance portrays char- 
acter? 
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- Is it unfair to judge woman individually by the 
clothes she has on— or more oflE than ont 

Have low cut necks that know no limits for decency 
to respect, and high cut skirts which display long 
stretches of a Creator's favor in anatomy, or otherwise, 
any bearing on the morals of young people? 

What suggestion of good living, purity of thought 
and proper respect for her, does a young woman af- 
ford a young man friend, when receiving him! at her 
home or going with him in the evening attired ''up 
to date?" 

Have young girls, women who want to appear girl- 
ish, and even the poor old veterans of the fashion show 
of a decade ago, a real grievance against the man who 
questions their innocence of purpose, when they resort 
to the styles worn by bad women to lure sons, husbands 
and fathers from paths of propriety to moral death? 

Is it not more womanly, more respectable, to 
be just a little out of step with Dame Fashion when 
over dress requires undress, than it is to **keep the 
pace?" 

When the logical answers to all these questions had 
been settled by Uncle Ofson, his mind became more 
active, his scope of reasoning a little broader in its 
gauge than usual — ^more personal. While the evil of 
modem day fashions existed — of wJiich he entertained 
no doubt^ — there might be an extenuating circumstance 
in many cases which exhilarated the acts of women 
who went the ilimit. Take for instance a young wo- 
man, endowed by Nature with a spontaneity of senti- 
ment and love, one yearning with inborn intensity for 
companionship which is denied her. The offending 
spouse cold, reserved, absorbed, what satisfying por- 
tion of life would he be likely to render a loving com- 
panion? Would not this condition bring about a jus- 
tifiable resort to the questionable clothes extreme. 
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in order to attract attention and admiration from, other 
sources? His hedge of reserve and manner might drive 
a good woman to take the bit in her teeth and Uy to 
clear the hurdles in a domestic handicap where the en- 
trance fee had caused her to stake every thing? Would 
not a man whose prosaic hauteur of bearing and indif- 
ferent domesticity had eliminated his wife be indict- 
able as **an accessory before the fact," if a verdict 
were found against herf 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Cheap jokes about **the domestic yellow peril*' were 
retailed by Antis who were charged in turn with sor- 
did cupidity by the frights who upheld the equal suf- 
frage propaganda. One brazen woman maintained that 
most women know so much about men they do not want 
to vote for them. Her looks, revolting and dissolute, 
indicated both curiosity and **i)aying the price" for all 
the information she had received, first hand. Another 
stated that she had '^fought shy of the woman suffrage 
germS) so fatal to home life,'* with an emphasis on the 
*'home.'' It was mianifestly a far cry from the *'home 
life" period of that person to the present hour of her 
professional career. Another of the entertainers de- 
cried the possible escape of the beautiful white dove of 
peace from the gilded cage in which she found an 
abode, if there should be a wreck on the reef of Wo- 
man's Party standards because her ** dearie" and she 
could not agree. '^ Better let a dull ominous silence 
run the even tenor of its way after a few perfunctory 
inquiries, than stir things up unnecessarily," was her 
advice. In the program there was only a weak at- 
tempt at argument, in fact nothing to enlist the atten- 
tion of seekers for amusement, except the innuendo, the 
proximity to vulgarity, and indelicate suggestion. 

Sometimes the sentiments were conveyed to the audi- 
tors through one act comedies. Again topical verses 
rendered by lallegled singers, while moinologues that 
afforded fancy dancers an opportunity to '*get their 
breath," helped other crippled sallies to get over the 
footlights seeking some consideration from an afflicted 
listener. 

Whatevor line of amusement was attempted, broad- 
ness and indecency were employed. 
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If conditions can deteriorate in such a place as The 
Gayety Music Hall during a so-called spicy, fashionable 
show, things were certainly going from bad to worse. 

Birth control, the latest delusion of mental feather- 
weights who essay eugenics and advanced ideas, thus 
meeting on a common footing with depraved women, 
was added to all that had gone before to bring the tal- 
ents of the producing company **up to the minute." 

Motion pictures closed the x>^rformance. The truth 
is, the sheriff should have performed that function. 
'*Nude Woman with Sandals," '*Nude Woman with a 
Bed Carnation," and other art thrills from the Hbss- 
man Montrass gallery, the brush of Ignacio Tuloaga, 
and the temptations, pitfalls and other penalties of 
being beautiful were displayed, all *' played up," as they 
say professionally, to emphasize the nakedness of the 
subjects. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The climax of a thoughtful plan and unfortunate sug- 
gestion made by Uncle Orson was reached when the fam- 
ily returned home the evening of their visit to the Gay- 
ety Music Hall. little was said by any member of the 
party during the return trip. A more disconcerted 
family group never drew up to a table for light refresh- 
ments than the Adamsons, when: they assembled to 
partake of delicacies Aunt Norma had thoughtfully 
furnished. With the exception of Uncle Orson, all, if 
consulted would have chosen at once to seek the seclus- 
ion of their own rooms. The night had proved one of 
continued frustrations. To Aunt Norma and Ephraim 
it was a speH of endless embarrassments. 

Annabelle had been put out of countenance by her 
experiences. The atmosphere of her uncle's home ever 
since her arrival had been strange. The conduct of her 
brother was distressing, and too deep for her young, 
inexperienced mind to fathom. The startling adven- 
ture with Aunt Norma at the Daybreak Club had shat- 
tered a faith she still tried to cling to, built upon the 
foundation of early religious training. When finally 
Uncle Orson, the well meaning, but sadly misled host, 
had taken his niece and the others to a place of disgrace- 
ful scenes and coarse-spoken sentiments Annabelle 
wondered, in her attempt to explain all these mysteries, 
if the morals and traditions of respectable people had 
gone down in a general wreck before the storm of im- 
proper amusement clamor. 

In calm, deliberate voice, as soon as the little party 
was seated at the table. Uncle Orson expressed his views 
of the events just preceding. The remarks were ad- 
dressed to no one in particular. Each member of the 
family, nevertheless, gathered his full meaning. If he 
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had been pleading before a jury for mercy and consid- 
eration, to be exercised in behalf of a client charged 
with an offense against society, a violation of the law, 
his impressiveness could not have been greater. With- 
out a drift of personality, in a masterpiece of verbal 
regret. Uncle Orson lamented the tendency of the times. 
**^The impositions practiced upon unsuspecting per- 
sons who fall to the rear in the rapidly aavancing column 
of cosmopolitan peoples because they have neither the 
time nor desire to keep in step with the frivolities, or 
worse, of so-called popular amusements. The adopting 
by women of vulgarity, grossness, undignified vagaries 
toamitate and duplicate the vices of men." 

**The sins of the sexes," continued the champion of 
the cause of **old ways" and **old days," **have be- 
come correlative instead of irrelevant. The sacred 
mission of fair woman once was to bind her husband to 
her with a thousand ties of love, patience and good ex- 
ample. Now, in too frequent and flagrant cases, she 
seeks to lasso an * affinity,' *soul mate' or 'heart love' 
and rope him to her, while they live in licentiousness 
and defiance of law and order. Their sin is an invita- 
tion to less prominent and more inconspicuous members 
of society to fly the flag of immorality in the face of the 
Countess of proper living — matrondom. 

**The responsibility of this sin rests somewhere. Who 
wants to be answerable for itt Immodest clothes, 
drinking, smoking, and familiarity of action and speech, 
if they do not lower the morals of women, certainly do 
not elevate the standard of their sex in the opinion of 
masculine associates. Suggestive dressing among women 
has gone from an extreme to the legal limit. Nothing 
is more ridiculous than a pretense at modesty on the 
part of such butterflies of fashion. They bare arms 
and necks, partially secrete the balance of their person 
under a thin veiling of finery, flaunt their legs in full 
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view of all men, then shoot hot glances of protest at any 
one who *has the nerve to look them over/ The highly 
improper style of dancing witnessed throughout the 
civilized worid today is fostered by the 'independence 
strike' women have inaugurated during a brief period 
just passed. The militant suffragist who has work- 
ed herself into a frenzy of excitement defining the rights 
she should enjoy, is another of the newer horrors. Who 
believes the * birth control propaganda' would have dis- 
graced the columns of newspapers, filled the pages of 
spicy novels, and found a source of indiscriminate pub- 
lic airing through the distribution of handbills, if this 
low level of domesticity had not been foundl The 
astounding feature of this last delirium of women, that 
depresses the Godly, is an attempt to legalize a selfish- 
ness these women have long although secretly prac- 
ticed. The brazen attempt to defy the laws of nature 
and blast the last hope of sane society is serious because 
the medical fraternity, in notable instances, gives it 
indorsement. Sociological doctrines have not attracted 
general attention in the past because they were not 
vicious in teaching nor in moral practice. The meas- 
ures contemplated are heaven-defying. No govern- 
ment of any age or depth of degradation ever legalized 
such a doctrine. The disciples of advanced thought, 
who continually advocate a new, wild idea before 
the last one they have launched is analyzed, should 
be opposed by a league or respectability phalanx 
who deplore this advance rot we hear so much 
about. Better look backward. The lessons of past 
ages do not defile traditions; they do not let down 
the bars of stifiing and stoppage of breath to sub- 
merge motherhood and obliterate the most sacred mis- 
sion that parent can perform. A (Jodiess government 
indeed has ours become if a state of society exists in 
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which anything so heinous as this last propaganda 
gains even a respectful consideration." 

Having finished his impajswioned rebuke, Uncle Orson 
arose. His appearance was that of a man very much 
in earnest. The onrush of sin, he believed, was bear- 
ing down steadily upon the people of the earth, sub- 
merging all who failed to flee from its ravages. His 
whole frame shook with emotion. He looked appeal- 
ingly first to one, then the other. Dramatically he 
extended his arms as though desirous of adding a final 
admonition. Alarm overcame -his listeners. They 
witnessed a second effort on the part of Uncle Orson to 
speak, saw his hands fali aimlessly to his side, the 
great, massive head settle upoto his chest, the heavy 
body pitch forward and almost fall to the floor. Eph- 
raim sprang and succeeded only in partially supporting 
Uncle Orson. 

The frivolous, mischief-loving young woman who 
told this great man he would no doubt call the following 
day and thank her for the selection of a place of enter- 
tainment she made for him, was in error. 

The mortification he had endured while witnessing 
the performance ; his agitation in describing to his fam- 
ily the impression it had made upon him; the pain of 
heart resulting from a realization of the drift things 
social had taken, heretofore unknown to him, was too 
great a strain even for this wonderful intellect and 
physical resource. 

**Dead, asLmost before the last word was spoken," 
was the full information imparted by the family physi- 
cian, who arrived hastily when summoned. 



CHAPTMB XXXVII. 

The appeal that lies in the human voice in the case 
of Uncle Orson was stilled forever. His last utter- 
ances, -with its undercurrent of tenderness, ^although 
an arraignment of appalling evils, sank deep into the 
fertile minds of those who heard his final, tragic senti- 
ments. The vehement gesticulation and the after look 
of painful helplessness, which marked the closing page 
of that notable book of life, was never to be forgotten 
by three persons who followed the mortal remains to 
the last resting place three days later. The tenseness 
of an embarrasing situation, thus so distressingly dis- 
solved, found Annabelle planning to depart for her 
home at The Glen; the widow, alone in the great Fifth 
Avenue home to commune with her own emotions and 
regrets, and Ephraim illeaving to be domiciled in a quiet 
bachelor apartment quite removed from the home he 
had made with his uncle. The sudden and unlooked- 
for calamity changed materially, as such happenings do, 
the plans of all three. Whatever ambitions Annabelle 
had had to seek a musical career in New York now 
ceased to possess her. The novelty of her experience 
had been largely dissipated before the fatal incident. 
With the passing of her uncle, she had no stronger de- 
sire than to return to her fond parents, and renew the 
simple life, where friends and scenes were just natural. 
Cadence of voice, technique of superlative finish, ex- 
pressive syllable and register were not the arts that ap- 
pealed to Annabelle then. She wanted physical de- 
velopment, tenderness of real home life, and directness 
of confidence. The Glen was her haven of safety. 

Ephraim knew little of his future. Just what his 
chances would be with a new order of things necessary 
at the oJBfice, time alone could tell. He arranged to 
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take a few days oj0f, and accompany his sister to their 
home, renewi family relations, and rest for a time amid 
surroundings that afforded real opportunity to think. 
On the way home he planned to confide to his sister 
the secret of his indiscretion — the earlier attachment 
for Aunt Norma, and his imprudent devotion to her as- 
sociates and their easy way of living. With the recital, 
which he reduced to appropriate terms on the way, he 
hoped to account for his absence the first night Anna- 
beEe had passed' at the home of his uncle after the 
tournament. Had he known of the incident of her 
going to his room and departing in a condition of 
hysteria on finding him absent, at daylight, a word 
from him would have served to relieve her of the most 
distressing doubts concerning himself. 

Fortunately he did not tell Annabelle of his plan 
to accompany her home, intending this as a surprise, 
well knowing it would please her immensely and relieve 
his conscience also of the regret he felt for apparent 
neglect and disinterestedness as to her pleasure. 

At the office, early in the afternoon before the in- 
tended departure, he was busying himself with neces- 
sary arrangements for the short vacation. The tele- 
phone rang. He was called to a booth to talk with a 
nurse at the hospital where the young woman he had 
injured was a patient. When advised that a much im- 
proved condition had come to his victim, he expressed 
great pleasure. An incidental suggestion in a tone of 
coquetry, which the proverbial nurse employs in cer- 
tain situations, played havoc with Ephraim*s arrange- 
ments for the following day. "The young lady possi- 
bly would be permitted to see Mr. Adamson if he found 
it convenient to call on the morrow, and she no doubt 
would be pleased to see him if he would find time to 
drop around in the middle of the afternoon." That 
announcement drove every other thought from his mind 
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for the moment. No longer thinking of Ainnabelle, 
the duty and pleasure of greeting fond parents, Eph- 
raim said he would surely avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity and asked to have that information, with his 
most sincere sympathy and best wishes, conveyed to 
the patient in room number fourteen. 

On his way home he stopped at a florist's and ar- 
ranged that a large bouquet of costly orchids be sent to 
to the hospital with his card. The same compliment, 
Kiilamey roses, in a less lavish way was extended to 
Annabelle. Aunt Norma, although a deserving object 
of some such tribute at that particular time, was over- 
looked. Bphraim was not selfish, only the sentiment of 
giving in that direction did not appeal to him. He real- 
ized their associations had come to the parting. This 
was not like the Ephraim of earlier days. He knew! his 
act was ungallant, ungracious, almost unkind. It was 
unnaturaH. What change was this that had come over 
the even spirit of the young man? He did not take 
time to delve into the wherefore of things. He was 
allowing too free rein to the impulses that possessed 
him. Danger lurked in the pathway he was traveling. 

When the 12:40 P. M. train for the north was an- 
nounced Annabelle and Ephraim walked forward to the 
chair car at the north end of the station. They made 
a striking picture of young wotaaanhood and young man- 
hood, but close study was not required to disclose an 
apparent effort on the part of both to appear natural. 

As Annabelle entered the car and was shown to her 
seat by Ephraim a tear which she had courageously 
endeavored to hold back, fell upon his hand. It caused 
him to shiver with compunction. The sting of remorse 
shook his big, powerful frame. Ephraim knew he was 
putting the sister-love to a cruel test. Instead of ac- 
companying the sweet, inexperienced child on her home- 
ward journey, as he should have done, he was sending 
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her away, sad and unattended. Gathering himself for 
the supreme moment he feigned innocence of his act 
and sent tender messages to the family. He promised 
to meet them all very soon. Kissing Annabelle me- 
chanically he left the car just as the train pulled out of 
the terminal. He looked in at the window as she was 
passing. Her head was buried in the big bunch of 
flowers he had given her the day before. Tears were 
sprinkling the flowers, aud brother and sister 'sirere 
growing farther apart in more senses than one. 



CHAPTER XXXVllL 

Fervor of mind, zeal of little throbbing heart, heat of 
passion for the unpretentious hearthstone back at The 
Glen, were the stirring impulses that dispelled the 
sorrows and worries that beset Annabelle. 

The voice of the adherent might lift itself through 
the aid of a trumpet in sounding the praises of Bo- 
hemia as existing at New York; dreamers of dreams 
might weave the silver threads of their imaginings in- 
to tales of enchantment; devotees of gay life might 
illumine the pathway of their triumphant marches with 
radiances kindled by human sacrifices — as for Anna- 
belle, her curiosity had been satiated; and now the 
longing for a newer and bigger, broader Ufe was dead. 
Henceforth she would live her own life in her own 
way — if possible by Samuel ? 

In the shadow of the lofty Palisades, traveling in 
close proximity to and parallel with the historic Hud- 
son, viewing onrushing cascades and musical little 
streams and brooks that skirted the hills, she reached 
the Capitol city. Her itinerary carried Annabelle, af- 
ter a change of cars, through to a trolley connection,, 
three hours ride north, where she iMas to await an 
automobile stage at the county seat, leaving in the early 
evening for home, a comparatively short ride. The 
sojourners who seek peace and quiet in the fief of 
fairy land, longing for the lakes with their mirrored 
faces of cooling waters ; the staid, ennobling mountains, 
sentinels of archives that contain secrets of primeval 
days; rest from irksome care, spiritual awakening and 
divine inspiration — none of these ever approached the 
forests of the Gods with greater rapture of soul than 
Annabelle felt when she arrived at the terminal where 
the conveyance was to meet her and carry her home. 
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The route taken had been chosen by the lone traveler, 
rather than a trip by steam cars, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for reflection and observation. Also, the route 
of the automobile stage passed the door of her home 
at The Glen, and Annabelle did not want to give any 
one the least trouble about meeting her. 

When she left for New York her heart had been filled 
with ecstasy. The letters Ephraim had written, her 
life-long experience, the love she had for her brother, 
all had led to the belief that he would prove devotion 
itself to her while with him. In this she had been woe- 
fully dissappointed. The change she tried to attribute 
to her own view point. Annabelle thought the few 
months her brother had been away from her and the 
years of college life, must have wrought a new condi- 
tion that comes with the evolution of manhood from boy- 
hood days — something she could not understand, al- 
though accepted by her with becoming grace. Her 
disappointment; his absentmindedness, attributed to 
business stress; the limited time he had devoted to 
her pleasures while at New York — all this so unnatural 
and heart-wrenching, the trusting little sister en- 
deavored most heroically to forget. The peculiar 
and unnatural attitude of Aunt Norma and Ephraim 
she could not force out of her thoughts, neither the sus- 
pense of that awful night when she had sought her 
brother to pour out her grief and chagrin to him, her 
protector — and he was not in his room. 



**If a man ever shamefully insults the girl I love, 
and I know it, I will knock him down if II am big 
enough. He must take the consequences. Anything 
coming to me I expect to answer for, man fashion, and 
ask no favor from any one." 

In dramatic manner, with loud tone of voice, a 
lawyer stood pleading before a jury for the liberty of 
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his client. He shook with emotion, like a Megatherium 
who had distanced a party of sportsmen after long and 
harrassing hours. His very being was apparently 
staked on the impending decision. His impassioned 
eloquence sought no mediatized verdict; no mitigative 
mercy at the hands of twelve true men and fair, who 
held the scales of justice. He pleaded justification as 
a reason for the chastisement administered, and the 
inalienable duty of a gentleman to protect a lady from 
gross affront. 

'*When the offender, through alcoholic excesses, be- 
cafme contemptous beyond description and the innocent 
object of his assault protested to her lover in an appeal- 
ing way that incensed his manhood, that moment the 
burden of responsibility shifted. To inflame with 
anger a worthy lover, a true American boy, loyal and 
affectionate, is to incite his physical energies and invite 
his aggressive onslaught." 

Just as these manly words were spoken, Samuel Mc- 
Pherson, attorney, glanced momentarily from the jury 
to the open door in the rear of the court house, where 
several women were standing. The men, with the 
usual courtesy of a habitude at important trials, lolled 
about in big, comfortable chairs. 

He was struck for a moment with the sight that con- 
fronted him. The presiding justice noted the changed 
demeanor of the counsel for the defendant. He mis- 
took the real cause of his embarrasment for over zeal- 
ous interest in the important task he had so ably handled 
during the exacting days, and adjourned proceedings 
promptly for fifteen minutes. 

**Buck" Johnson, a decent enough lumber- jack when 
free from the influence of ** tanglefoot," presented him- 
self at a dance given in a hotel in a Northern town in 

the County of . Social lines are never drawn 

close'ly on such occasions at the affairs in that section. 
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Gentlemanly conduct and a hair cut, with reasonably 
fashionable clothes, and clean face and hands, are 
about all the committee requires. Johnson had just 
enough exhilaration aboard to pass muster when he 
started in. He danced a few times, going out at the end 
of each number for an additional stimulant. The 
room was warm, the whiskey the worst possible, and the 
exercise not a good thing for the combination. Johnson 
became irresponsible both in speech and action. The 
Devil there is in such a fellow in these circumstances 
always comes out. He accosted Miss Hazel Lanfair, 
one of the most popular young women at the party, and 
subjected her to indignities of speech and practice 
which turned the company into a complete uproar. 
Henry Ferguson, her **best fellow,'' was at the moment 
out of the room. On entering and noticing that some- 
thing unusual had occurred, he made hasty inquiry 
and gathered just a smattering of particulars, when 
Hazel rushed forward, swooned and fell into his arms. 
With other willing assistants he attended to her com- 
fort till she was finally taken to a room in the hotel and 
left in charge of his sister, then he went below to 
ascertain full particulars. 

A recital of only part of the real story was sufficient 
to arouse strong anger on the part of young Ferguson. 
One of the young men standing by he dispatched to the 
bar room, where Johnson had gone to seek refuge from 
the indignant spectators. Soon the two men were 
glaring at each other in the moonlight outside. The 
rage of the big, powerful country boy was inflamed to 
a greater degree, when the rum-crazed lumber jack ap- 
plied a vile epithet to him. With a warning to **Buck* ' 
Johnson to protect himself or receive the thrashing of 
his life, Ferguson struck out squarely from the 
shoulder. No other blow was passed. The bully was 
lifted off his feet, and plunged head down against an 
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iron pump at the edge of the curb a few feet away. 
His body, recoiled, and he rolled over into the street, 
where he lay motionless. Ferguson g'lared at him, a 
look of satisfaction spread over his face, and he started 
to walk away. Spectators picked Johnson up— dead. 

Whether the sledge-hammer stroke or his fall against 
the iron pump had broken his neck, never was known. 
His adversary, when acquainted with the startling 
truth, showed no emotion or undue concern. Getting 
out the horse and sleigh he had used to bring his sister 
and Hazel to the dance, he drove home with them. 
Then he proceeded alone, after a tearful parting, to the 
county jail, where he surrendered to the sheriff. On 
admission of the facts he was locked up, pending the 
course of justice. The only alternative was to remain 
a prisoner. In due time an indictment by the Grand 
Jury followed; then a speedy trial. The full conse- 
quence of his act was shown to Ferguson, and he sent 
for Samuel McPherson, a friend of years. The young 
attorney had never appeared in court in a criminal 
case. His sympathy w;as aroused, and he promptly 
agreed to do all in his power for the unfortunate young 
man. Friends proffered all possible assistance. They 
agreed with McPherson that experienced counsel should 
be engaged to conduct the trial. In a capital case, 
with the life of the defendant at stake, too much pre- 
caution could not be taken. Disregarding all warning 
and earnest pleadings by McPherson, that no chances 
should be taken, the defendant took a position from 
which he could not be swerved. He entrusted all to the 
friend of years. He would consent to no other at- 
torney. 

And so it came about that the case was conducted 
by McPherson. The country was aroused. Sympathy 
was almost entirely with Ferguson. The sentiment of 
the public sustained the action of the defendant. 
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Nevertheless, the prosecuting attorney had a duty to 
perform. The real question at issue was what degree 
of crime had been committed. Witnesses were intro- 
duced with testimony favorable to the defendant. No 
act of Ferguson's life unfavorable to his reputation of 
good citizenship, was brought out in the trial. The 
little court house was thronged throughout the pro- 
ceedings with a sympathetic following of attendants. 
In the interest of law: and order, the District Attorney 
pleaded for commensurate punishment. The jury, 
mindful of their solemn duty, vied with the presiding 
justice, striving to maintain the dignity of the law. 
The press of the county maintained a proper judicial 
bearing in the report of the trial. A fever heat of ex- 
citement was observed at the county seat, and all eyes 
were on the proceedings and parties in interest. Par- 
ticularly did this apply to the defendant's attorney. 

With this prevailing condition, entirely unacquainted 
with the facts, knowing nothing of what had taken 
place, Annabelle, having time at her disposal, await- 
ing the departure of the automobile stage, followed the 
people into the court house. Among them were many 
women. 

The words from the earnest lips of her young friend 
held her spell bound as she felt their full meaning, 
and realized as well as her unf amiliarity with court pro- 
ceedings permitted, his important work. At that junc- 
ture McPherson noticed Annabelle among his auditors, 
and the emotions that overcame him, as described, can 
well be imagined. 

The situation was embarrasing for both Annabelle 
and Samuel. Not one person in the throng other than 
themselves knew of their interest in each other. He 
could not, without conspicuous attention on his part, 
go to her in the short intermission. As proceedings 
were about to resume, a bailiff quietly proceeded to 
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Annabelle and conducted her to a seat within the en- 
closure, where members of the bar, court attendants, 
and favored spectators were grouped. She was con- 
siderably disconcerted by this mark of attention, until 
the ofl&cial assured her in a whisper that such procedure 
was requested by Attorney McPherson. No glance or 
sign of recognition passed between them. 

The judge stepped quietly from his retiring room, 
the gavel fell and *' defendant's attorney resumed." 

Squaring himself for a final effort, Samuel continued. 
The presence of Annabelle inspired him to greater ef- 
fort than before. His pleadings appeared to possess 
divine persuasion. The very air of the court room ap- 
peared permeated. The stillness was perfect except for 
the words that fell from his lips. **Mute wonder" which 
Shakespeare refers to as ''lurking in men's ears" was 
felt by the jurors. Samuel had a new dialect and soul 
appeal. Arguinents and questions of the prosecutor 
arising during the trial, unfavorable to the accused, 
were swept aside with logic and unanswerable fact. 
Graced with an unstinted power of words, he brought 
home to the fathers and husbands in the jury the full 
meaning of protecting the weaker sex from ruflfian at- 
tack. Passion was interwoven with pleadings. Sweet- 
ness of septiment punctuated the sentences Samuel 
threw upon the imaginary screen of plain duty. 
Periods of chivalry called for and demanded of those 
who hold the sacred keeping of defenseless women 
marked the close of each utterance. Ennobling, voluble 
and heart awakening was his pleading. In his verdict 
forming vise the young pleader held jury, counsel and 
spectators. His eloquence was reflected in the eyes 
of the twelve men, who held in their keeping the fate 
of his client. On his tongue the verdict of fateful man- 
hood appeared to hang. Strong reason and justifiable 
action were interwoven. Listening ears and weeping 
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eyes played their part. Weig'hty sense dared cold, 
stem justice to deny the accused a prompt acquittal. 



When Annabelle and Samuel alighted from his auto- 
mobile at The CHen that night, after the remarkable 
court house scene, two hours after he had received 
congratulations as the lion of the hour and earned the 
unstinted praise of hundreds, and the everlasting grati- 
tude of Ferguson, a free man, Samuel was a victor 
twice crowned. The first a professional achievement. 
The second beyond the power of heavenly eloquence to 
express. Annabdle had accepted him as her protector 
and counsel for life. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ephraim pranced about like an Arabian steed of 
blue ribbon strain after Annabelle left the city. He 
chafed at the bit, awaiting arrival of the hour he had 
been advised his presence at the hospital would be 
** agreeable." He was *'up on his toes" with excite- 
ment and had no settled thought or concentration of 
mind. He was dramatically dynamical. Rapid fire 
emotions thrilled his whole being. The climaxes of his 
musings were subdued visions of goddesses of art, 
Titian locks, peerless skin, girlish loveliness, miraculous 
in facial bewitchery; and a thousand other visions of 
feminine grace. 

When the door of Room No. 14 was opened at the 
hospital and he stood in the presence of Ina DcForest 
and came under the influence of her direct personality, 
no more helpless mortal ever lived. Rejuvenated 
young womanhood, very lovely womanhood indeed was 
before him. Ina was scenically, dramatically and ar- 
tistically staged for the occasion. She wore a lavender 
chiffon negligee, trimmed with creamy lace of cobweb 
texture, set off with the cluster of orchids. The wide 
ribbon that accompanied these exquisite blossoms sent 
by Ephraim had been given an artistic tie, chic and 
adroit, to please the eye, resting at a imint of opening 
well below the neck. The boudoir cap of frilled lace, 
lavender in color, with its long streamers of orchid 
satin did not conceal, neither was it intended to, the 
prim, dignified, oval face that nestled upon the lone, 
conservative, hospital pillow. Piquant and dainty as 
the sufferer appeared to Ephraim a few days before, as 
he lifted her prostrate form from the hard pavement 
where he had so forcibly thrust her, she portrayed 
meagerly at that trying time her wealth of fascinations. 
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Ina was reposing, as Ephraim was ushered into her 
presence, beneath a lavender and white comfortable. 
He was thrilled. Grace itself was in the movement of 
her hand and arm, as she reached out to accept his 
proffered apology. There was none of the studied 
posing and writhing of the finished society product in 
Ina. She was just natural. The attentive nurse, who 
had divined the situation this meeting would present 
between the two interested parties, conveniently ab- 
sented herself in the adjoining room with a door be- 
tween, only as far ajar as propriety demanded. She 
was too experienced in the susceptibility of young 
people who are thrown together through sympathetic 
conditions, if only from the observation standpoint, to 
be unmindful of the possibilities this case afforded in 
a heart direction. The earnestness and faithful devo- 
tion Ephraim had shown to the object of his rashness, 
and the no end of questioning Ina had directed at the 
nurse, seeking minute particulars as to his personality, 
even more than about the almost fatal accident and ' 
suffering she had endured, encouraged the good Samari- 
tan to hope that these two people might become more 
interested in each other. 

The earnestness in Ephraim 's plea for forgiveness, 
and the manly presentation of his wish to make all 
possible amends, was full compensation to the little 
ravishing beauty for all she had endured. She was 
pleased with the manly demeanor of Ephraim, and 
revealed her identity freely and frankly. She was 
alone in the world as far as immediate family went. 
Her parents had both died in a Western state when 
she was a child. With life saddened by this cruel fate, 
home of a makeshift description had been provided for 
her until an age of partial independence. First it was 
with an uncle, then with two aunts in a small city in 
the state where she first saw the light of day, with its 
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glory fading almost before she could remember her 
parents, the gloom of perpetual loneliness and everlast- 
ing orphanage settling down on her young life. That 
Ina was more than ordinarily intelligent one would 
surmise at once. To hear her direct, businesslike man- 
ner of expressing ideas the conviction would deepen. 
That she had been able to care for herself and had work- 
ed into a most responsible position as amanuensis with 
a leading linguist, after a short course in New York 
City, was easily understood. It was from the literary 
studio of that gentleman, in the fashionable part of the 
city, Ina was going the afternoon of the misfortune — ^if 
one should call it a misfortune that had brought this 
young man into her life. 

Ephraim, on his part made known the fact with 
characteristic candor, that he too had come to the city 
to make his way in the world; that he was single and 
had no entangling alliances. This let down the de- 
fense of conservative restraint, which his new found ad- 
mirer had secreted herself behind up to that moment. 
There was nothing flirtatious, or careless-spoken about 
the conversation of either. The environment, the pe- 
culiar condition under which they had been thrown to- 
gether, and freedom of both to have and hold the friend- 
ship of each other, made their course most agreeably 
easy. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The months that followed the death of Uncle Orson 
served as a period for attaining mental quietude for 
all of his household. 

Aunt Norma saw little of Ephraim. He called in- 
frequently and devoted the hurried moments of his 
conversation to business subjects which were necessary 
for him to discuss with the executrix and principal 
beneficiary of his uncle's will. A trust company had 
joint administrative authority with Mrs. Adamson, 
which was a wise provision, considering her limited 
knowledge of business. She proffered little advice 
and withheld sugglestions relying inipon Epfairaim to 
exercise his judgment. Her helplessness and inexperi- 
ence appealed to him in spite of all there had been be- 
tween them. 

A convenient bequest was embodied in the last will 
and testament of Uncle Orson for Ephraim and Anna- 
belle. To the latter it was a substantial inheritance, 
and assured her ^'almost an independent income," in 
the grateful way she regarded the remembrance. Eph- 
raim, although thankful — the sum was the same in 
each case — ^realized that he had lost heavily, in a busi- 
ness-prospective sense, by the taking away of his uncle, 
the directing head of the great administrative machin- 
ery. Brother Addison and his wife, Mjelissa, sincerely 
mourned the demise of the successful member of the 
family, who had won fame and distinction in the great 

city where their son was seeking to attain prominence 
and competence. Their remembrances in the form of 
personal tokens, identified closely with the life and 
experience of the good man, were more acceptable than 
riches, for which they had no need. 
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Ephraim in a few weeks had a confidential talk 
with the man now placed at the head of the ofSces. He 
was advised his place was secure — **in a sense out of de- 
ference to the memory of his uncle," if he rendered 
satisfactory services. Changes were noted almost daily 
in the personnel of the employees. New faces appeared 
at the head of important departments, in the executive 
positions and among the ordinary clerkships. It was 
only the natural order of things, which results when the 
helm is in new hands. 

Such a condition necessarily had a disquieting effect, 
and Ephraim could not throw off the spell of gloom that 
settled upon the head of every former associate of 
Uncle Orson. 

At times, when reflecting, Ephraim regretted ever 
having gone to New York. He had traveled fast in the 
comparativedy short time he had been there, and in that 
way arrived at his destination — dissatisfaction, earlier 
than the less strenuous, who plodded along and con- 
sumed more time, hitting the high places under less 
speed. Then again, when in the society of that little 
star of the firmament of love, Ina, to whose charm he 
had harnessed his attachment, it looked altogether 
different. 

The very nature of their association fostered love and 
the fire resultant from the flame of devoted attachment. 
Fervored environment savors of love making. The 
voice of the courier is not heard in fields of harvest 
announcing the tilling of the fertile soil of affection. 
Neither is it lifted in celebration of the festival of af- 
finity. No bugler sends forth the resounding echo of 
correlativeness when the time to gamer arrives as 
Nature's pathway is trodden by lad and lassie. 

It is the low, sweet, slumbrous note of the flute that 
produces the heart grip ; the moments of quiet ; the com- 
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munion of souls ; the touch of the chord of sympathy that 
incline the heart rays to the radiating center. 

Subtle flattery was not employed by Ina in awaken- 
ing the sympathy of Ephraim. He was most susceptible 
from the moment he entered Room No. 14. Age can- 
not wither nor custom stale the sacred right of man to 
make a fool of himself over a pretty face. The folly 
of such actions has made brave men weep and fair 
women repent when moments of sanity have come. 

A description of the acts and impulses of Ephraim 
and Ina after her discharge from the hospital would be 
a picture of pure sentimental revels. They soared to lofty 
intellectual and artistic heights in the enthusiasm of 
youth and new-found attachment. They counted not 
the bitter invective of saner, surer moments of awaken- 
ing. They figured that this life is his or hers to live 
who becomes a creature of circumstances and told 
themselves that sympathetic age has a substitute of 
something better for what is good. They discounted 
the safeguard of propriety, to satisfy selfish pleasure. 
Their field glass was not focused on the port of repu- 
tation intact, while they sailed the seas of pleasure. 
They depreciated the importance of the little niche 
called character we all have to fill, which is ours while 
we live, and sacred to our memory when we die. They 
appealed to their own elemental emotions for justifica- 
tion of their indiscretions. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

The eye of the beholder did not require exceptional 
discernment to note a let down in the enthusiasm of 
Addison Adamson. The spirit of cheer on the part of 
his good wife, and warmth of paternal blessing, were 
fading. Not, however, as though age and declining 
years were exacting their full measure of toll. Mainly 
a sense of the neglect of an idolized offspring was forc- 
ing its unmistakable truth upon her. The stars that 
twinkle most brilliantly in the heaven of a mother's 
hope fade so lamentably when eclipsed by shades of 
doubt. Those of the first magnitude, the brightest, most 
particular twinklers, are the ones that fade before all 
others when a mote of thoughtless indifference obscures 
the mother vision. 

Time writes no wrinkles upon the serene brow of 
most mothers who grow old with complacent surround- 
ings. Deep furrows of worry, nevertheless, give certain 
evidence of the hidden troubles, if a boy or girl grows 
cold toward, or unmindful of, the mother-love. 

A year previous the dear old parent had effervesced 
with the very thought of living. She was the joy-maker- 
in-chief at the hospitable home at The Glen, where young 
people, middle aged people and the travelers on the 
declining slope of existence, were wont to congregate. 
A veritable disciple of optimism, she had mothered the 
younger members of the community, who had placed 
safe in her keeping the secrets of their turbulent years. 
Echoing down the years the Adamsons had lived at 
The Glen there had been heard sounds of their love 
for their children. The flowering of long plans and 
ardent devotions had been timed to materialize with a 
business maturity of the one son, and social attainment 
of the two daughters, Barbara and Annabelle. 
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A ** primrose by the river's brim*' to the casual ob- 
server is just a flower. To the ardent student in flori- 
culture every blossom has a distinctive beauty. For the 
heart-tense, mother-impulse, there is always one tender 
bud in the family arbor more beautiful than another. 
The melody of youth coordinates with the development 
of the favored blossom. The joyousness and sunshine 
of the paternal blessing nurtures, protects and brings 
forward to full fruition the one well kept blossom. 

Everyone respects this big human appeal. The ir- 
repressive mother spirit, however, can not change the 
course of Nature. She senses her partiality while deny- 
ing its existence. She is profuse in protestations of her 
failing while emphasizing the virtues of the balance of 
the family flock, of which she is the shepherdess. Her 
watchfulness is nevertheless more keen and alert for the 
one precious lamb, lest he or she err or become way- 
ward. 

Happy in the joy that had come into the life of 
Annabelle, Addison and his faithful spouse said little 
of their son, although both worried at his unnatural 
neglect. Like the music of a tuneful harp his parting 
words still lingered in the memory of that dear, old 
mother. He had held her so affectionately in his arms 
on the afternoon of his going away. She recalled his 
wit, his merriment, the enthusiasm of that parting hour. 
Waking or sleeping her boy had been the one picture 
constantly before Melissa. She had never once thought 
Ephraim capable of doing anything wrong. The very 
extreme of temptations that might overtake her boy 
was that he might be spoiled by the idolization of some 
woman who would worship him as divine. Young man, 
you who have known the never failing, never ending, 
unquestioned love of a mother, can't you understand? 
Melissa had been jealous of the good opinion of Eph- 
raim she might flnd it necessary to share with another 
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woman. When human power to effect the miraculous 
is given us, we, as parents, may supplant sentiment 
with more sensible emotions in estimating our offspring. 
This is tantamount to admitting that the parents' wor- 
ship of offspring — particularly mother's, and the blind- 
ness to their shortcomings will continue as it has 
throughout past ages, on through eternity. How many 
sons and daughters are worthy of such sacrifices, such 
tribute? BCow unworthy was Ephraimt 



CHAPTER XLII. 

The wife and daughter of Ina's employer, as soon 
as advised of the serious accident that had befallen her, 
called at the hospital to tender sjnnpathy and any pos- 
sible assistance. 

When Ina was convalescing, her employer himself 
called to express regrets, and to assure Ina her services 
had not been fully appreciated until the accident in- 
capacitated her. 

When at last the little dynamo of facts, research and 
rhetoric, was removed to her small but attractive little 
apartment, all called again and expressed the hope that 
she would soon be sufficiently restored to fill her ac- 
customed position. 

The absence of Ina's accustomed enthusiasm over 
her work created a doubt on the part of the wife of the 
author regarding her plans for future entplojnnent. 
When she called a second time, there was a large picture 
in a silver frame on the dressing table in her boudoir, 
not in sight before. This attracted her attention. 
Flowers more profuse and costly than a young woman 
working for her living would naturally purchase were 
in evidence, to cheer the little patient and add to the 
attractiveness of her surroundings. A woman's intui- 
tion led to the suggestion that her husband look for a 
new secretary, and save time and disappointment later 
by such expediency. The reluctant carrying out of 
such a plan was timely. Ina never re-entered the ser- 
vice of her disappointed employer. 

Bphraim, great in strength, large in physical de- 
velopment, manly and impressive in appearance, as his 
friends recognized him, was woefully lacking in stab- 
ility. Firmness of character, manliness of purpose, 
sad to relate, were lacking from his otherwise desirable 
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characteristics. Fickleness in a man is more to be 
avoided than inconsistency. Unstableness, insecure 
footing and shifting prospective had entangled Eph- 
raim in his early experiences at the home of his late 
uncle. 

Aunt Norma was living a discreet, quiet and alto- 
gether becoming life as a young widow. She had 
profited by an experience that really was regretted by 
her, and gave the best possible proof of her well mean- 
ing by showing proper respect to the memory of her 
husband. 

Ephraim was not as apt a pupil. A more well inten- 
tioned young man never challenged the uncertainties of 
life. Of polished manners, splendid stock, extensive edu- 
cation, fitly put together, accomplished in every respect 
almost any young woman of refinement would have been 
flattered by his attention, and might with perfect proprie- 
ty have fallen in love with him. The romance of the two 
young people, that had its origin in that strenuous ex- 
perience on the memorable October day, from the first 
took a most natural course. 

After the marked attention Ephraim had paid Ina 
at the hospital, which lasted until the very moment of 
her leaving, all of which was so arranged as to afford 
the least possible exertion and no concern regarding de- 
tails on her part, propriety suggested less intimate 
association at her home. 



All the weeks since Ephraim had been away from The 
Glen he had read with scrupulous regularity the copy 
of his father's newspaper. It was like a letter from 
home. He detected, particularly in its editorial column, 
a reflection of his father's personal views of events and 
happenings. Editors, no matter how studiously they 
may attempt to conceal their identity, are sure to re- 
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fleet their own mental operations — even to the extent 
of portraying personal situations or worries. 

The shock that Bphraim experienced at this period 
of his career may be well imagined, when he read the 
following unusual article and knew the source from 
which it emanated. It was not a rebuke — ^but applicable 
to any young man drifting away from the parental 
standards of uprightness and manly rectitude. 

**0h, young man, disciple of the Creator and Pre- 
server of the world; endowed with physical as well as 
mental strength, why do you fail so lamentably when 
a fine courage and splendid opportunity for virtuous 
example present themselves to you? "When your duty 
is plainly outlined as the benefactor and friend of the 
fairer sex, why are you so lamentably weak? Is it an 
inability to rise above the level of countless thousands 
whose souls are in the discard of impious living, or a 
godlessness that blinds your eyes to the sure fate that 
follows in the wake of unrestraint? When the sum- 
mit of great endeavor rises before you in the golden 
rays of well doing, why not ascend to the lofty heights 
through righteousness, instead of mingling with the 
despoilers who pollute the lower levels? If we err so 
lamentably in our action, it is not alone our own life 
that pays the penalty of transgression. We deserve the 
suffering our sin exaxjts from us as its toll, but the sub- 
ject of our betrayal has no redress. How about the 
woman of all women ; the one justly entitled to our best 
efforts; her whose prayer is always fervent as her de- 
votion? Do we realize the pain and anguish our mis- 
deeds thrust upon her frail being — ^the most humble 
and trusting of all human beings, our mother? Why 
can't we emerge from the spell of selfish indulgence and 
lay fresh hold on the faith of our early years? If we 
steady the hand and stay the erring impulse of one who 
has confided in us, and who falls if we loosen our grip 
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on our own self-respect, so much more praiseworthy is 
our victory. Prom the days of our earliest recollection ; 
mother's love has been the steadying, soothing, helpful, 
influence that enabled us to overcome the almost in- 
surmountable obstacles of life. Are we so cruelly un- 
mindful of the duty we owe her that momentary pas- 
sions or influences efface that memory? Is there a 
pleasure hidden or flagrantly enjoyed that compensates 
for the effacement from her features of the joy she radi- 
ated at our well doing? In return for the good-night 
kiss of our boyhood days, can we afford to impress upon 
her honored brow the curses of dishonored lives? There 
are disappointments and little oversights we can explain 
away, as the silent tears drop from her eyes, which 
she covers to hide from us, but there is no eloquence or 
justification we can employ to still her throbbing heart 
when she witnesses the evidence of our fall from the 
grace of chastity. As the love of a mother is said to 
be the most beautiful thing known on earth, so is the 
sorrow of such parent most extreme and distressing when 
her trust and hope faife. Sleepless nights, worried 
days, hopeful hours and anxious moments all pass, and 
at the end the mother love remains if she still trusts her 
boy. When she is forced by his admissions to face a 
wreck of the life she gave, cherished and anointed with 
her blessing, the end of everything in life has come for 
her. She prays for death." 



CHAPTEIR XLIL 

The sense of propriety that every young person bom 
of cultured and high minded parents is endowed with 
sometimes unfortunately lies latent at the time when it 
would be most serviceable. The desire for self-indul- 
gence is apt to assert itself if young men and young 
women do not well guard themselves. Nature's greatest 
gift — ^instinct, too frequently is strangled by Nature's 
greatest curse — passion. Casting no aspersions on the 
feminine pulchritude and bewitchery of dress that 
creates carelessness in the minds of men where sense 
should prevail, there is always this thought: when the 
inevitable happens as the result of cause and effect, is 
woman an accessory before the fact in her own down- 
fall? Prom the curriculum of secret intimacy, out of 
the cocoon of indiscretion with its enticing pleasures, 
when the revelation comes ; when is disclosed not a vision 
of Hebe the beautiful, but a head bowed in shame and 
a face veiled in dishonor. 

A more discreet, naive, proper young person than 
Ina never developed in such trying circumstances. Joy 
loving, innocent, ambitious, she had ^arrived at the 
interesting period of her promising career when her life 
lines crossed those of E^hraim. In appearance she 
looked like a prize winner in a love and beauty contest. 
Her sense of humor was delicately balanced by a sense 
of real dignity. 

The first evening Ephraim called on her after she had 
J)een carried to her inviting little home, he was com- 
pletely charmed by the wealth of her attractions. 

The **old charm" of the sex once more played sad 
havoc with his reason. Here was a regular girl. Girlitis 
was incurable with him. The great things in Ephraim 
really worth while paled into insignificance when the 
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bud of bewitchery became inoculated in his propagating 
mind. Yet at first he acted up to his higher nature and 
restrained the coarseness that lurked in his instinct as 
cleverly as a serpent recoils before the fatal sting. 

Habiliments are well calculated to emphasize the 
graces of women. On the occasion mentioned, dress and 
personal appearance fully equipped Ina to master the 
situation without other argument or eloquence. Her 
mute appeal was unanswerable. 

She wore, as Ephraim was ushered -into her presence, 
an evening gown of orchid tissue tulle. Embroidery 
predominated. The plaited silver net at the front of the 
skirt was of rose design. Panniers emerged, wreathed 
in silver roses on an orchid background. A band of 
plain flesh tulle ran over the right shoulder. A cape 
of white fox served as a fitting background for her 
wealth of auburn hair and irrepressible charm of youth, 
and protected as well her fairy-like costume. No belle 
on the fashionable thoroughfares of the city, at a func- 
tion most extreme in dress, could have been attired more 
carefully and strictly up to the minute. Ina had read 
human nature skillfully, and watch,ed the effect in 
Ephraim without betraying a sign of interest. The 
effort was not in vain. 

Their acquaintance, from a chance one, grew into a 
sympathetic affiliation; from that to one of mutual ad- 
miration. Then the spell completely overpowered both. 
Every intention was honorable. Ephraim dreamed of 
the future with the alluring bit of femininity he called 
**Ina" as the star of his drama. The very largeness 
of his nature left him open to the human appeal of a 
new found treasure. In a daringly unconventional 
period he announced with emphasis his xindying love 
for her. She was of eternal interest to him, the apo- 
theosis of sedate vivacity. His purpose was as fixed as 
the planets. He Would woo and wed her, and conquer 
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the world of finance. The psychology of Ina's emotion 
served as an elixir for effort ' on his part to win her 
favor. The power of his insistence bewildered her. S-he 
was one of the perennials of the respectable employed 
class who move along with the crowd of right thinking 
people, mingling unostentatiously, if at all^ with the 
fashionable crowd. The spell of sex charm had settled 
down fatefuUy upon both. 



A few months later Ephraim, constantly standing in 
the presence of the court of personal wrong-doing, and 
arraigned before the jury of compunction of conscience, 
tore himself away from business and entanglement with 
Ina, to visit his mother, father and sister at The Glen. 
Hie communicated his plans just in advance of his ar- 
rival, and asserted quite positively that demands at his 
place of business were so pressing that the visit must 
of necessity be curtailed, and he desired to pass all the 
time with the family. 

There was nothing comforting, natural or helpful to 
any one about the whole affair. Only the mother or 
father who has passed through just such an experience 
can understand the anguish that possesses the parent 
heart when the cruel change in a loved one cannot be 
hidden, no matter how great the effort to convey a dif- 
ferent impression. It's distressing to state the fact, 
but there is relief sometimes when the end of such a 
visit comes. 

When the favorite has outgrown the effect of the 
magic toueh of the mother hand; when the boy can no 
longer humble himself as a little child in her presence, 
the mother looks in vain for the return of her greatest 
gift from the Elingdom of Heaven. Then the labors of 
her years, which were pleasures when rewarded by re- 
sponse, become bitter memories indeed. Troubles that 
come with children are blessings when compared with 
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oversights and slights of their more mature years. 
When memories of toil and ceaseless care are effaced by 
children who want no more to hear the ballads their 
parents sang to them in childhood; no revival of the 
poems read with such emotions of prayerful longing, 
the road before is suggestive only by perplexity and 
aching hearts. 



The sadness of parting when Ephraim hurried away 
would appear to the uninitiated an apocryphal tale if 
related. He realized the fallacious meaning of his words 
of regret. Every look and act of his while in the old 
homestead was pretense and patronizing; not the genu- 
ine, effervescing of a dutiful son. At heart he knew 
his pretense was a profanation of truth. Father, 
mother, Annabelle and Samuel were undeceived. 
Melissa never knew another moment's peace of mind. 



CHAPTER XLim. 

Out of the side door of a chapel adjoining a fashion- 
able church, between Fifth and Madison Avenues, an 
attractive young couple stepped in the direction of a 
waiting limousine. They were attended by a gentleman 
who was slightly older— possibly a physician, and 
a young woman who took a lively interest in what was 
going on. Nurses who have brought patients through 
a serious illness sometimes retain just such feelings of 
pride in their future happiness as this woman mani- 
fested. The soft, impressive tones of the organ came 
through the dpor partially ajar. That a wedding cere- 
mony had been performed was evident to any observing 
passer-by. The frequency of just such scenes at the 
chapel removed the participants from the attention, even 
of curious, prjdng neighbors. 

The bride, for evidently the slender, sweet-faced girl 
was such, wore a becomingly tailored street costume of 
green material. With suit cut tight to the waist line, 
her youthful figure was charming to contemplate. A 
beaver collar buttoned high, and deep cuffs of the same 
fur added to the trim. With coat thrown open a batiste 
waist of dainty pink gave the charm of a subtle femi- 
nine touch. The skirt clung tightly to the hips, falling 
in graceful ripples above the boots. These were tipped 
with black, and chamois topped. A sombrero sailor hat 
of black satin, Bewak's distinctive creation, beaver muff, 
barrel shaped, and gloves of black kid stitched with 
white, and a moire bag in steel design, fitted out Tna for 
her wedding day. For it was Ephraim and Ina who 
were wedded that day. 

Ina had a neat little sum saved from her earnings 
when Ephraim first came into her life, and woman-like 
had found greater pleasure in disbursing it for adorn- 
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ment, particularly on such an occasion, than in any 
other possible way. Ephraim had approved the ex- 
penditure by Ina of every cent that ratified a natural 
desire to dress well. He had assumed the burden of 
domestic upkeep -at Ina's apartment some little time be- 
fore. While retaining his own suite as before, there 
were long intervals when he did not visit it. 

Dr. Joseph and the hospital nurse stepped into the 
car after Ephraim and Ina had entered. They were 
whirled away to Cherry's where a wedding breakfast 
was served. After that an afternoon at the theatre. 
The attendants took their host and hostess to task be- 
cause they had heard little or nothing from them since 
Ina's discharge from the hospital, until both were 
happily surprised to receive a call and invitation to be 
attendants at the wedding. They had expected to meet 
some member of the families of both at the altar. That 
no other friend was at the church appeared to the 
doctor and nurse most singular. Eiperience with the 
profession counsels suppression of inquisitiveness, so 
they contented themselves by enjoying the diversion and 
entertainment, leaving Ephraim and Ina at the theatre 
entrance, after expressing genuine feUcitations. In 
riding away both agreed that their experience with their 
young friends to date was most remarkable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they knew absolutely nothing about either 
of them, except their names, and the place of residence 
of Ina, that is, if she remained where the doctor had 
gone with her on her leaving the hospital. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

* 

Aside from the mechanical regularity with which 
Ephraim appeared for* business, and performed the 
duties devolving upon him, he was lost to the world 
completely. The iridescent dream of his prospective, 
notable achievements faded almost out of memory. 
College friends reluctantly made menta;! note of his 
negleot, and ceased all effort to continue correspondence 
or association with him. H'e retired to the seclusion of 
•his private office and pleaded ** important engagement" 
as an excuse for failure to exchange most ordinary 
courtesies when friends called upon him. The marked 
coolness he manifested when familiarly accosted by his 
old friends was so noticeable as to cause general com- 
ment. This and his changed appearance gave all great 
concern. 

The successor of his late uncle studied the case not a 
little. With such demeanor he had no patience. It 
bordered on insubordination. The most charitable view 
taken suggested a chronic state of insomnia. Calling 
Ephraim into his office one afternoon late, after the 
other empoyees haii closed the work of the day and left 
the office, he spoke most frankly to him. He stated in 
kind, diplomatic terms the natural result of continued 
policy such as Ephraim had adopted. Given an oppor- 
tunity to explain, the offending young man was notice- 
ably affected, although he proffered no plausible excuse. 
As a matter of fact, the kindly intentioned head of the 
force was even more mystified at the end of the interview 
than before. Peeling somewhat chagrined at his failure 
to arouse Ephraim from the gloom which beset him, he 
administered a rebuke in plain terms and closed with an 
ultimatum. Etphraim was left to choose between a more 
pleasing deportment with reward for the best service 
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he was capable of, or retirement, to make place for 
some one more agreeable to fill the position, even though 
less capable. 

Weeks passed and found Ephraim and Ina as secretive 
and retiring in their manner of living as they had been 
almost from the hour they became acquainted. Gossips 
in the rather fashionable apartment house, originally 
Ina's home, and where they now were living, failed to 
mark the case off the calendar, or over the term, at their 
busy-body sessions. **Not married but going to "be" 
was the verdict until Ephraim appeared for breakfasts 
with the trim little creature. The older, consequently 
more expert gossips engaged in solving the mystery, ad- 
mitted that Miss DeForest never had been more than 
formally polite to any of the apartment populace who 
were on speaking terms of acquaintance with her. 
Therefore, her almost complete retirement from social 
intercourse with them, except to recognize those she knew 
when meeting them face to face in the apartment res- 
taurant, elevator or elsewhere, was not accepted as an 
affront. No matter what participation was started by the 
socially inclined, the overture was negatived in adroit- 
ness that outclassed their manoeuvre. No negotiation 
resulted in gaining an introduction to Ephraim. His 
identity was never disclosed to any of the secret service 
sisterhood, or their men folks. 

The chromatic cataclysm of their prayer to the apart- 
ment manager, to be delivered from the shock of im- 
propriety on the part of any occupant of the place, was 
met with the unwavering assurance that the new comer 
was the husband of Miss DeForest. This fact although 
divested of all details, had been imparted to the manag- 
ing oflScial of the premises before there was occasion to 
ask any questions. The pragmatics lost sleep over the 
mystery. Their indissoluble vows to fathom the depths 
of that living perplexity were made only to be broken. 
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Metaphorically they were bested at every avenue of 
their approach. The plebiscite of the populace was for 
lifting of the veil of secrecy. While Ephraim and Ina 
felt keenly the atmosphere of their environment, it had 
no vitalizing effect on their procedure. 



OHAPTBR XLV. 

When a woman's reputation, having been spotless, 
becomes suddenly tainted, even though every honorable 
effort is made by the penitent offender to protect the 
frail mortal who trusted him, a calamity is created. 
Honor, chastity, good name, these are the essentials of 
real happiness. Rich indeed is the heritage that awaits 
the blushing bride who faces at the altar a man who 
gives her pure love as well as a proud name. What the 
world thinks of a man is what a woman takes him for. 
There is no alternative. The angels keep silence, and 
God imparts no secret. Schiller said: **The worst of me 
is known, and I can say that I am better than the fame 
I bear." The pity is that the sentiment is more beauti- 
ful than truthful. It was written a long time ago, and 
is a long way from the truth today, that is, if given 
the acid test in every case. Fallacious indeed is the 
going price at which some men, as a marketable com- 
modity, are bid off when compared with the job lot 
value they later develop. Flaults of our own are the only 
ones we think are written in brass ; our virtues we com- 
plain are only done in water colors. 

Retribution was leaving its unerring mark in the 
youthful faces of Ephraim and Ina. Insomnolence at 
night complicated their worries throughout the day. 
When separated both traced their most joyous and 
most sad experiences from the date of the accident which 
crossed their life, lines. 

It was the first anniversary of that memorable oc- 
casion. They sat at a reading table in their apartment. 
Pour months they had lived under the same roof as 
man and wife. Their love for each other was still in its 
bloom. It had lured them to a destructive end. When 
both were care-free, they had erred as young people are 
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painfully apt to do with no restraining influences about 
them. The solitude of the place when Ina was convales- 
cing; the joy that had lighted the home when her new 
found friend had called with increasing frequency; 
the perfect love that had been kindled casting out all 
fear; the confiding spirit which had caused all impulse 
of right to subside; the mistakes of an improper seed- 
sowing there were about to be harvested in the form of 
a crop of shame. Ephraim looked at his embonpoint 
little wife, and inwardly cursed his own past impulsive- 
ness. How could a mind like his ever have become 
blinded to the vision of the thing that now confronted 
them ? His love for her had been pure. Her admiration 
of him was as absorbing as the passion of the nymphs 
who eternally disport themselves among the hearts »>f 
men, weaving never failing garlands of lillies and roses. 
They had told their tales of apocryphal nature to each 
other, and fluttered bright futures away in sport on the 
sea of phantasma. They had mistaken the real pleas- 
ures of life, and witnessed only a fanciful vision. In 
the concomitant of purpose there was a creditable com- 
mon ground on which they met. It was vitalizing as a 
help in their hour of trouble, and the sadness through 
which they were to pass. The infectious smile of Ina 
had become a serious, regretful expression. Ephraim 
was like a protagonist in the most serious drama of mis- 
spent life. 

Public opinion, that chaos of prejudices, was not the 
bar of justice they weakened before. It was the old 
folks and sister at The Glen. When the erring one had 
branded those trusting, hopeful, worshipful, plain 
country people with the implements of reproach for his 
misdeeds, he saw no help save through omnipotence 

There was a stillness and a sadness in the home. It 
foretold in unmistakable presentiments, unmentioned 
although not unfelt, a day of greater depression not 
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far removed. No word of reproach had ever passed 
between Ephraim and Ina. Their every thought, not- 
withstanding this, was a lament. All the events of their 
brief courtship, the singular life of the months follow- 
ing, the four months of married experiences were many- 
times the theme occupying their quiet moments. It was 
then the shadow of the past fell darkest upon them. 

Pledging loyalty to his confiding wife, consistent with 
his devotion of the past, and listening in return to the 
outpourings of the true heart of Ina, both fell asleep 
awaiting an inevitable incident. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

A hearse with two black horses, liveried driver, foot- 
man, and all the accompaniments an undertaker can 
supply, stood in front of an apartment just off the 
most fashionable residential thoroughfare in the met- 
ropolis. The wide, plate glass door opened; the hall- 
man assisted a tall, grief stricken young man into his 
top coat, while a gentleman of professional appearance 
stood at his side. Ephraim was a picture of despair 
and distress. He was experiencing his first great sor- 
row. Hope had for the moment gone, and remorse and 
regret were moving their way with him. He turned 
and looked back at the delicate casket of pearl grey 
velvet that the janitors were carrying with all tender- 
ness to the curb line. There was a single floral piece 
upon it — Orchids. Ephraim was in the world alone. 
Wife and infant both reposed in the casket. Dr. 
Joseph and the hospital nurse, that sister of mercy who 
had witnessed the rapid and startling vicissitudes of 
the young couple, had labored as never before when the 
critical moment came, but the fates decreed that pro- 
fessional skill and most careful nursing should not win 
out against Nature's toll exacted. 

Only one mourners' carriage followed the lifeless 
forms of the tragic dead to Wood Haven. Ephraim, 
Dr. Joseph and the nurse rode in silence. If only he 
could weep away his life of care was the thought upper- 
most in Ephraim 's mind. 

For the moment every shade in the apartment was 
drawn as a tribute of respect to the dead and suffering. 
This token, notwithstanding every tender of assistance 
on the part of truly sympathetic neighbors had been 
refused during the brief hours of illness. 
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Night came, and Ephraim was left to commune with 
his own thoughts. The tears he shed- only made his 
vision of the future more gloomy. Destiny was exact- 
ing a heavy penalty for his indiscretions. One fatal 
hour had registered the loss of all he had hoped for. 
Going to a window he opened it and looked out upon 
the scenes that Ina had witnessed long before he knew 
her. What had it cost that ** little bit of heaven", as 
he had called her, to know him? First the accident 
and hospital experience. Then the hours, the weeks, 
the months of humiliation and remorse; — and finally 
death. Hiis head throbbed. A fever that intensified 
every moment was consuming him. A parched throat 
and unsteady heart-beat added to the physical distor- 
tion of Ephraim 's being. Hie thought of his father, 
mother and Annabelle at The Glen, in total ignorance 
of the great grief that had befallen him. They knew 
nothing of Ina, their escapade, the marriage and death. 
He recalled that passage of Scripture which character- 
izes the condition of those who are no more. Through 
that channel his family would look upon Ina when they 
knew of her. **Not dead but gone before", this was 
the thought his mother had taught him to have of the 
going out of the flame of life when Barbara had passed 
away. It comforted him. Why not join wife, child 
and sister in that way? Poor Ephraim 's lack of stabil- 
ity had cost him so dearly already. Was he going to 
make the last and final mistake 1 

He thought of the debt of gratitude he owed his fam- 
ily and wondered if it could not be paid in part, at least, 
by everlasting sleep. He deliberated long as to 
whether his soul would be with the saints if he were to 
waken in the morning with the Sceptered Sovereign. 
There he knew his wife, his baby girl and Barbara, were 
among heaven's favorites. Death's thousand doors 
beckoned him. Ephraim was on most unsafe footing. 
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Summoning all the strength he had, this wreck of a 
man tried to get himself together. A view of that soft, 
rich coffin as it was lowered into the grave when he had 
been led away, returned to him. Retrospectively from 
that moment every scene of his life from boyhood passed 
before him. He swooned and lay upon the floor until 
near morning; the cool air from the open window blow- 
ing upon his face and finally rei^oring him. Once 
more he tried to calm his rising impetuosities. The 
stroke of his hand upon the face of his dear departed 
had seemed so natural. Then he gasped for breath. 
Death seemed so amiable, so inviting, so necessary. He 
dropped down at the bed where Ina and he had slept 
and had last talked of their hopes and fears still pledged 
to unfaltering loyalty and love undying. H]e wanted 
to invoke a blessing for his dear old mother at least. 
The temptation to end it all was too great for his weak- 
ened system and nervous organization. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

The telephone rang vigorously at Plaza 671. Some- 
how there is always a piercing, penetrating sound to a 
call that portends alarm. Instinctively the trained 
operator can read the situation. The girl at the switch 
board at the apartment house asked for listened with 
more than necessary closeness when a call from a down- 
town office building was cut in. 

'*761 — John wants Ephraim Adamson." spoke out 
Central. The operator called the Adamson room with 
all possible delicacy of touch, as she knew of the dis- 
tressing scenes enacted there in the last few days. At 
least, she knew of part of them. When no response 
came, she increased the volume and length of touch 
given the signal bell. Not a sign, of life was heard. 
**Not in, doesn't answer*' was the stereotyped reply. 
The apartment operator busied herself with other calls. 
The Adamson situation would not efface itself from her 
analytical mind. After a time, when the room clerk 
was on the wire, she inquired of him what he knew 
about the occupant of Room 78, the Adamson apart- 
ment. He trained his thoughts along the line of recent 
happenings for a time, then systematically inquired of 
every employee who would be apt to meet the gentle- 
man^ when Mr. Adamsbn had last been a(een. The 
elevator boy, who took him to his room the afternoon 
previous, after the funeral, was the last one to remem- 
ber noticing him. 

Finally it was ordered that the room be entered by 
force, as no answer came after repeated knocking, and 
the bolt was securely fastened on the inside. 

It became necessary for the head porter, who had 
been summoned, to go to the basement for some tools 
to use. While he was hunting for them the chamber 
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maid on that floor was called to a room quite removed 
from the scene of her growing excitement. The room 
clerk was called to the office. The porter returned. 
To spring the heavy mahogany door from its fastening 
was a task he quickly performed with the proper im- 
plements. 

Quick as a flash his mind grasped the situation. His 
inquisitive manner had led him to possess previously a 
full fund of facts covering the happenings in that room 
about as rapidly as they had transpired. He was well 
fortified to find just the startling scene that presented 
itself to his view when he entered the room. 

On the dresser was a jewel casket which Ephraim 
had left there during the night, after clinging to the 
precious stones and articles of adornment that Tna 
had worn so proudly, so becomingly in. happy days. 
His watch, some money and personal effects of his own 
were scattered about the top of the same dresser. 

On the floor was stretched out at full length, face 
downward, the body of the shattered young husband 
and father. Clutching with rigid grasp a large, pearl 
handled revolver, the body lay about as it had fallen 
when the fatal shot entered the heart. 

Under the loose uniform blouse of the porter went the 
revolver, quickly pried from the hand of the dead man. 

Was this a shrewd attempt of the skillful employee 
to save the apartment from that undesirable notoriety 
of suicide, so distasteful to every hotel management? 
He looked about and made sure that no eye was trained 
upon him. There was the window opening upon a fire 
escape, and the lower sash partly up. Into his trous- 
ers pocket, with a catlike quickness, he thrust the loose 
articles of value. Off came his cap, and into that went 
the jewel casket. The cap he replaced on his head with a 
naturalness that would have been the finishing touch 
to a stage setting of exceptional villainy. 
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Stepping over to the telephone, in. a deep, full voice, 
that betrayed no emotion, the burly servant asked for 
the room clerk and cooly suggesting, **It's a case for the 
police and a coroner." 

Standing with pretense of deferential protection over 
the body until a roundsman and the hotel manager 
appeared in the room, the porter bowed himself out, 
almost unnoticed, with this brief statement: ''Just as 
I found things, gentlemen." He went directly to his 
quarters in the basement, secreted the telltale evidence 
of his guilt in old, cast-off garments hanging in a locker, 
and was ready to respond quickly to the summons of 
the policeman, who called him back to the room to in- 
terrogate him. 

A shrewd, scrutinizing, impressive lieutenant of de- 
tectives bad arrived by this time, coming with aston- 
ishing haste when summoned by the roundsman, from 
headquarters on the square. With a display of author- 
ity and weight of wisdom that almost curved his other- 
wise military figure he stepped over to the window and 
demanded to know who had opened that. Assured that 
no one had been near the window since the door had 
been forced, he slid down the fire escape with the agil- 
ity of a fireman. At the bottom he discovered some 
loose dirt, which was the due he intuitively sought to 
find, of an intruder who had climbed the ladder to rob, 
and had addjed (murder to effect his purposed. The 
neighborhood dog that had kicked the dirt up was 
booted away as he crossed the path of the sleuth and 
impeded his progress. Tiptoeing across the little grass 
plot to the entrance, where the ash man had been at an 
early hour, the lieutenant of police discovered foot 
prints and other indisputable evidences of the robber, 
who had made use of that entrance from the street to 
gain access to the room by use of the fire escape. 
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The coroner was one of those necessary nuisances in 
the big cities, who fill such positions because of the 
pull they have in politics. Precedent permits them to 
take a big portion at the trough of lucre. He made out 
the certificate of death, in conformity with the conclus- 
ions of the wise servant of society, the detector of crim- 
inals and genius of the law. 

No revolver was found with which the crime could 
have been committed. Valuables were all gone. The 
room showed disorder, overturned chairs, and other 
like evidences. The burglar, a daring offender, had 
come up the fire escape stealthily in the early morning, 
while Ephraim was absorbed in grief, before he had re- 
tired. Covered with a gun he had shown a little re- 
sistance and paid the penalty with his life. A revolver 
with a silencer must have been used, because no one 
had heard the shot. The evidence was conclusive. **No 
trick much simpler or more slickly turned in the precinct 
in years", said the lieutenant of detectives at the close 
of the official investigation when the coroner had an- 
nounced that no jury would be impaneled as it was 
clearly a case of a criminal, not a suicidal nature. **We 
will apprehend the offender before night'' proudly 
boasted the wise officer to the reporters in his private 
office at headquarters, when they called before the after- 
noon editions went to press. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

Aunt Norma was just about to leave her home for 
a motor trip into Westchester, for a daily health spin. 
Invariably she rode alone. Public opinion, that spasm 
of surmises, she cared nothing about. Her course was 
now actuated by worthy motives. In her undertakings 
since the death of Orson, the young widow had practiced 
wisdom in her living, peace with the world, the pleasure 
of her own fireside, and strength of character. She had 
learned the secret of true happiness, not too late. 

The telephone rang and a servant, one of the kind 
threatened at times with intelligence, hastened to an- 
swer, thinking it might be an important message for the 
mistress. Such a change had come over the household, 
telephone messages were noteworthy incidents nowa- 
days, and this fact speeded the action of the maid. 

An excited voice asked to be placed in instant com- 
munication with the mistress on important business. 
The maid could see out of the window and knew Mxs. 
Adamson had entered the car and was about to be driven 
away. She heard the engine running and knew the 
chauffeur had thrown in the clutch and was just start- 
ing. Dropping the receiver she ran to the front door 
and astonished both mistress and driver by excitedly 
entreating the former to return. Running back to the 
telephone she requested the party at the other end of 
the wire to **wait just a moment." 

Not pleased to be called back, Aunt Norma spoke 
rather impatiently to the maid, and more petulantly to 
the unknown source of interruption. Once or twice she 
tapped the rug upon which she was standing, with a 
neat little foot shod in the newest impertinence in shoes. 
Then suddenly she evinced a great interest in the mes- 
sage. Not one question was asked by her. The in- 
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formation imparted had been dictated by the successor 
of her husband to a confidential clerk, and was in the 
course of transmission to Aunt Norma as directed. He 
had never met her, and knew nothing of the relation 
existing, or having existed, between Aunt Norma and 
Ephraim. He only knew that she was the widow of the 
uncle, whose nephew was dead at his apartment, as the 
facts had been reported to him by the operator at the 
apartment. The management knew of no other living 
person interested in the startling fact; the head of the 
legal and banking house knew of no relative or associate 
Ephraim had ever talked with. Nothing remained for 
him to do except impart in the most feeling language 
he could employ, the real facts, with a statement that no 
communication had been had with Ephraim through his 
offices for several days. Lastly the gentleman said Eph- 
raim had been advised by letter, at his known home ad- 
dress, that a three months leave of absence had been 
granted him, with salary. At the end of that time he 
was to report to the office, when the question of his fur- 
ther connection with the department would be deter- 
mined. The dictator trusted the letter had no connec- 
tion with the sad ending of the young man^ which he had 
not been advised was due to self violence, and he sur- 
mised might prove the result of most peculiar actions 
on his part of late. With the expression of sympathy 
and earnest desire to render any possible service, the 
dictation, as read by a sympathetic female voice, closed. 
The private stenographer of Ephraim, who had always 
been treated with respect and kindness by him, was the 
one called upon to perform this difficult task. More 
than emotion punctuated her sentences — she was notice- 
ably affected. 

When the last word had been conveyed Norma stood 
stunned till her maid assisted her to a chair. The con- 
nection was shut oft and the stenographer, amazed that 
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no single word of comment had been made, not even 
thanks to the department head for his attention, con- 
cluded the Adamson family were all queer except Uncle 
Orson, who in his life time had been a most kindly and 
considerate man with all his employees. 

The servant, who had heard nothing of what had been 
communicated, looked in astonishment at Aunt Norma, 
who with tears filling her eyes walked back to the 
automobile and directed the chauffeur to drive to an 
apartment house not far removed, just off the fashion- 
able thoroughfare. On arrival she stated her position 
frankly, and accompanied a clerk and the housekeeper 
to the room where Ephraim lay silent in death. No 
attempt had been made to prepare the body for burial. 
Awaiting directions from some member of the fam- 
ily, the coroner and lieutenant of detectives had started 
the efficient machinery of justice in that city to cap- 
ture the murderer. 

Under the door as they entered, unopened, was the 
Special Delivery letter from the office, referred to. A 
bell boy had placed it there by direction of the letter 
carrier, whose business it was to deliver the missive 
irrespective of any condition of affairs whatsoever. 
Aunt Norma put the letter in her bag and breathed a 
sigh of relief that Ephraim had never received what 
was in effect his discharge. 

Womanlike, every particle of resentment she had rea- 
son to feel over the neglect her one-time dear friend had 
practiced now disappeared. How she pitied him and 
his shocking end! About her were evidences of a do- 
mestic habitation she knew nothing about. Whether 
they had been proper or not, gave no uneasiness to Aunt 
Norma now. Her emotion was too great for more than 
its full sway for a time. Then she began to work out 
a plan of procedure. How could, one lone woman, 
knowing absolutely nothing of the facts that led up to 
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this predicament, bring order out of chaos? That the 
wife and child were dead and no relative came to the 
funeral, simplified matters somewhat. Surely had the 
wife's relatives been advised, on such an occasion, of all 
times, they would have been present. Wisely she elim- 
inated all possible factors so far as the wife was con- 
cerned, and determined that Ephraim's family alone 
remained to be treated with. That they knew nothing 
— at least of the funeral, she wisely surmised, otherwise 
they would have been there. Therefore, it must have 
been a clandestine affair. Inquiry as to the appearance, 
practices and personality of the wife were made 
more closely by Aunt Norma than any other line of in- 
vestigation followed. She was keen in her instinct to 
decide what the real relation was between Ephraim and 
the other. Their withholding themselves from asso- 
ciates ; the fact that no member of his family ever called ; 
the sad loneliness of the funeral; the date when Eph- 
raim first began calling, immediately after the return 
of Miss DeFbrest from the hospital; the date, or ap- 
proximately, when he moved to the apartment and she 
announced her marriage to the apartment manager; 
the arrival of the infant and the shocking fatality of 
mother and child, — all these links that formed a chain 
of reasonable conclusion wiere in a formative state. 
After a little the identity of the nurse and physician was 
obtained. 

First sending for the undertaker who had officiated 
at her home only a few months ago, and giving him de- 
tailed instructions what to do, including the removal of 
the body to her own home. Aunt Norma left on a most 
important mission. 

At the hospital she found the nurse whose address 
had been furnished her. Stating frankly her great de- 
sire to be fully advised of all facts that would throw 
light upon the subject, she slowly gained the confidence 
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of the other woman. In turn, the head nurse of the 
institution was necessarily called into consultation be- 
fore any happenings or observations could be disclosed. 
Aunt Norma was so adroit and thorough that her fund 
of information in leaving was complete. With her ex- 
perience of earlier days when Ephraim first arrived in 
New York, supplemented by the interesting story of the 
nurse, no mystery remained as to the cause of the death 
of her late husband's nephew. Robbery, to her mind, 
was a most fortunate conclusion for all to have arrived 
at. Fortunate because it afforded an opportunity to 
draw closely about the final chapter of a wasted life the 
veil of secrecy so necessary to carry out her plans, which 
concerned only the family of the most unfortunate young 
man. In the next few hours Aunt Norma loomed big, 
broad and praiseworthy as a managing genius. A good 
spirit, possessing one of her type at the opportune 
moment, was the saving grace. That suicide alone was 
responsible for the death of Ephraim, Aunt Norma con- 
cluded with a firmness of conviction that admitted of 
no doubt. What had become of the missing valuables 
gave her no concern. That they were gone, and their 
absence furnished proof of the official decree, she thought 
most fortunate. 

Returning to the apartment house, she superintended 
the packing of every article of female apparel and be- 
longing. The trunks containing these, belonging to Ina, 
she took a receipt for, after locking them securely, and 
retained the keys in her possession. She stated to the 
housekeeper that the coroner would be asked for a per- 
mit to remove these and asked that they be stored tem- 
porarily. Ephraim 's belongings she likewise packed in 
an innovation trunk he had owned when living with 
•his uncle. This trunk she wished to remain in the 
apartment, to be sent to such address as the family of 
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Ephraim might give, unless called for by them. Her 
plans were incomplete beyond that point. 

The body lay in the drawing-room of the Fifth Ave- 
nue home of the widow. Aunt Norma drank a cup of 
strong tea. She thought seriously and deeply, flhe 
early editions of the afternoon papers would soon be 
out. Suicide would not be hinted at. Thank God for 
that. Only one serious question confronted her for the 
moment. How could reference to the facts just prior to 
the death be suppressed? Aunt Normals brain was 
working rapidly. What great difference did it make 
to her? All the difference in the world. The shock of 
the untimely taking away of the promising son and 
brother was all Addison, Melissa and Annabelle could 
stand up under. No thought of scandal must ever pre- 
sent itself to them. How was it possible to prevent 
this? 

Aunt Norma trembled with fear as she went to the 
telephone and asked for a long distance connection with 
Addison Adamson at The Glen. During the period in- 
tervening before the response came, Aunt Norma con- 
tinued to think. She thought hard. A feeble voice 
finally responded. The most trying ordeal of her life 
was soon over. The ** robbery'' story was told with all 
the detail of imagination and sympathy. The heart- 
broken father could only say that Annabelle and her 
husband would leave for New York at once. Aunt 
Norma advised them to come to her home when they 
arrived. With that, her most trying experience was 
over. 



CHAPTER XLIX 



iC 



A. Newton Blake." A card bearing this inscription 
was handed Aunt Norma by a maid, as she sat holding 
her aching head in her hands, after completing all ar- 
rangements within the line of her possibilities. 

The successor of her husband in business affairs she 
had never known. He came from the West to fill the 
big position, and she knew him to be a genius as well 
as man of exceptional ability. It required all that to 
follow in the footsteps of Orson Adamson. Recovering 
quickly from the start given her when her eyes fell 
upon the card, with a woman's intuition came the hope 
that Mr. Blake would help her to solve the last and most 
important problem. Surely he could reach the press 
in the interest of an afflicted and suffering old father 
and mother, and withhold from them the sad tale of 
complications otherwise likely to be spread out in scare 
lines on the front page of a dozen newspapers, all to be 
retailed in a smaller way to the readers of other journals 
throughout the country. 

Giving a few hurried touches to her toilet, she ap- 
peared before the caller in the drawing room and as- 
sured him of her gratitude that he had followed out the 
impulse which prompted him to call. 

The afternoon newspapers, never as prone in the large 
cities to go into details as the morning journals, featured 
the Adamson tragedy along the lines of the police theory. 
They ** played up" the victim as a promising nephew of 
a great man, who had recently died, leaving him in 
charge of an important department of the wonderful 
machine of which he had been the presiding genius. 

Robbery was given as the only feasible explanation, 
and the offer of a reward of $5000 for the arrest and 
conviction of the perpetrator of the crime stood out 
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conspicuously. A. Newton Blake officially underwrote 
the reward. The morning papers followed the course 
of the earlier reports. Organization stood the master 
mind well in hand when a single telephone message had 
covered the entire journalistic field of the greatest city 
in the world. There was no coercion, no improper in- 
fluence, no attempt to reach the city editor through the 
business office — ^just a plain, straightforward, fair exer- 
cise of a prerogative, effectual and sensible. The re- 
ward feature was the trump card. The money was 
never called for. 

The only hitch in the most creditable plan of Aunt 
Norma was at the apartment which Annabelle and Sam- 
uel, who came alone to New York to accompany the re- 
mains back to The Glen insisted upon visiting, — ^the 
apartment where poor Ephraim rang down the curtain 
on his own tragedy of a wasted life. A nosey chamber- 
maid said: **His trunk we left in the room; the others 
are in the store room. ' ' A knife cut could not have in- 
flicted a deeper pain on Aunt Norma. She faltered for 
a moment, then laid a strong hand on the arm of the 
maid and pressed her flesh so that she looked up in 
astonishment. Inquiringly Samuel's eyes met Aunt 
Normals. She was not daunted for a second. **I sup- 
pose the maid refers to the trunks of the party who are 
anxious to move in", quickly suggested the loyal woman, 
who had been self -ordained to see the awful mess through 
to a respectable and scandalless finish. **Yes'um," meek- 
ly replied the maid, and the incident closed. 

Through the further kindly assistance of Mr. Blake, 
a few days after, a prayer was said at the Adamson 
residence on Fifth Avenue, and the mortal remains of 
Ephraim were started on the last earthly journey to his 
boyhood home for funeral services and interment. The 
coroner, after necessary publicity in the ** Merchandise 
Unclaimed" column of the City Record, permitted the 
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personal effects of Ina to be disposed of. To the Bed 
Cross chapter of the precinct three trunks of woman's 
apparel, varied and more or less useful for mission 
work, was dispatched. Ephraim's trunk went to The 
Glen in charge of Samuel. The great sea of eventu- 
alities swallowed up the last vestige of possession, and 
trace of earthly existence, of two unfortunates. If 
united in the spirit land and blessed with the smile and 
love of the little one, who innocently, faultlessly and 
unknowingly was the indirect cause of their grief and 
sin, their suffering was not in vain. 

God strengthen the faith and add to the courage of 
the stricken father, mother and sister left behind to 
fight the battle of life, severe and perplexing even when 
the tragedies of erring ones do not increase the burden. 
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